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The  importance  of  hearing  to  blind  persons  is  currently  being  recognized 
in  the  research  projects  described  in  the  following  two  articles.  Impaired  hearing, 
itself  an  isolating  factor,  complicates  the  orientation,  mobility,  and 
communication  problems  of  the  blind  individual.  To  a  lesser  extent,  failure  to  use 
normal  hearing  effectively  deprives  him  of  the  full  benefit  of  his  major  perceptive  power. 

The  research  project  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  described  in  the 
first  article,  is  aimed  at  meeting  the  special  rehabilitation  needs 
of  the  hard.of-hearing  blind  person.  The  second  paper  discusses  the  work  of  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  in  developing  more  efficient  hearing  skills. 


Rehabilitating  Blind  Persons 
With  Impaired  Hearit^ 

I 

1  MOE  BERGMAN,  Ed.D. 


It  has  long  been  appakent  that  hard- 
of-hearing  blind  persons  have  special 
problems  in  communication,  in  physical 
orientation  and  foot  travel,  and  in  the 
areas  of  psychological,  vocational,  and 
social  adjustment.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
the  techniques  of  rehabilitation  employed 
with  the  normally-hearing  blind  person, 
with  the  sighted  hard-of-hearing  person, 
and  with  the  deaf-blind  individual  do  not 
ade(juately  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
blind  person  with  partial  impairment  of 
hearing.  It  has  seemed  desirable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  initiate  a  program  which  would: 
1)  delineate  the  specific  problems  of  this 
double  handicap;  2)  develop  information 
and  techniques  for  meeting  these  prob¬ 
lems;  and  3)  evaluate  the  feasibility  and 
effectiveness  of  the  rehabilitation  meas¬ 
ures  developed. 

On  June  1,  1958,  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Voca- 

Dr.  Bergman,  who  is  associate  professor  and 
director  of  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Center  at 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City,  is  coordinator 
I  of  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Project  at  the  In- 
I  dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 


tional  Rehabilitation,  designed  and  ac¬ 
tivated  such  a  program.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  the  IHB  and  the  OVR 
were  joined  in  the  program  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  activ- 
iiies  of  the  first  year  were  centered  about: 
1)  developing  a  survey  of  the  population 
of  hard-of-hearing  blind  persons  to  be 
offered  service;  2)  assembling  a  competent 
professional  staff;  3)  designing  and  con¬ 
structing  special  physical  facilities  and 
electronic  and  mechanical  equipment;  4) 
establishing  a  battery  of  clinical  services; 
and  5)  planning  research. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  program  in  some  detail  and  to 
indicate  additional  measures  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Surveying  the  Population 

Since  there  have  not  been  definitive 
studies  of  the  incidence  of  impaired  hear¬ 
ing  among  blind  persons,  a  screening 
program  was  started  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  problem  in  the  population 
served  by  the  IHB  and  to  find  the  per¬ 
sons  requiring  the  specialized  services 
which  have  been  established.  The  screen- 
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ing  includes:  1)  audiometric  testing;  2) 
a  superficial  check  on  the  client’s  ability 
to  localize  the  voice  at  an  average  con¬ 
versational  intensity;  and  3)  an  estimate 
of  the  social  adequacy  of  his  hearing, 
based  upon  subjective  reports  by  the  client 
and  members  of  his  family. 

The  estimate  of  social  adequacy  can 
be  made  more  readily  when  the  client  is 
screened  at  his  home  than  when  he  is 
included  in  group  tests,  but  the  latter  is 
obviously  more  efficient  for  audiometric 
screening.  Group  screening,  therefore,  is 
employed  wherever  feasible,  as  at  day 
centers,  residential  and  vacation  centers, 
and  at  work  centers  for  the  blind.  For 
clients  who  do  not  participate  in  group 
activities  a  field  social  worker  who  is 
trained  in  the  techniques  of  pure  tone 
audiometry  visits  the  home  with  a  port¬ 
able  audiometer. 

The  screening  test  is  conducted  with  a 
pure  tone  audiometer,  in  which  the 
hearing-loss  control  is  set  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  decibels  depending  upon  the  noise 
conditions  in  the  test  area.  The  client’s 
hearing  is  tested,  at  that  pre-set  intensity, 
for  the  test  frequencies  of  five  hundred, 
one  thousand,  two  thousand,  and  four 
thousand  cycles  per  second.  If  he  does 
not  respond  at  the  pre-set  intensity  for 
any  one  of  the  test  frequencies  the  in¬ 
tensity  is  increased  until  a  threshold  of 
hearing  is  arrived  at.  In  cases  such  as 
this,  where  the  hearing  does  not  fall 
within  the  pre-set  screening  intensity  level, 
the  field  worker  prepares  a  report  on  the 
apparent  social  adequacy  of  the  client’s 
hearing  as  reported  by  the  client  and  his 
family  and  on  the  client’s  individual  and 
home  conditions.  The  test  record  and  the 
field  worker’s  report  are  discussed  in  a 
case  conference  at  the  Audiology  Center 
to  determine  the  need  for  and  feasibility 
of  audiologic  follow-up  for  the  client  at 
the  Center. 

Examination  and  Program  Planning 

1.  Audiologic  and  Speech  Evaluation. 
When  a  client  is  referred  to  the  Audiology 


Center  he  undergoes  a  battery  of  tests  ol 
auditory  function  which  includes  special 
calibrated  tests  of  his  ability  to  locali 
sound  as  well  as  the  usual  audiologic  t 
battery.  The  standard  audiologic  eval 
tion  at  the  Center  includes  monaural  pu 
tone  air  and  bone  conduction  threshol 


speech  reception  thresholds,  maxim 
discrimination  score  and  discriminati__ 
score  at  average  or,  if  indicated,  at  low 
conversational  intensity  levels.  Thresholds 
of  intolerance  and  other  diagnostic  tests 
are  included  as  indicated  in  particular 
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cases.  All  of  these  tests  are  conducted  in 
a  sound-isolated  and  sound-absorbent  two- 
room  suite,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

After  the  monaural  tests  are  completed 
the  client’s  hearing  for  speech  (speech 
reception  threshold  and  discrimination 
scores)  is  tested  in  the  sound  field,  that  i 


is,  through  the  loudspeaker  with  both  ears 
exposed,  in  the  usual  listening  condition. 

At  this  point  the  special  test  of  localiza¬ 
tion  is  performed.  For  the  localization 
test  a  new  equipment  assembly  has  been 
designed  and  constructed,  utilizing  a  two-  local 
channel  control  console  which  contains  clier 
preamplifiers,  calibration  controls,  mul-  ling 
tiple  pushbutton  switches  for  the  loud-  cons 
speakers  which  surround  the  client,  hear-  mot 
ing-loss  controls  (attenuators)  for  each  cun 
channel,  and  an  indicator  for  the  client’s  the 
localization  responses.  The  block  diagram  well 


for  this  assembly  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  spe: 
Note  that  the  indicator  assembly  on  the  Lo( 
console  consists  of  a  prominent  arrow  is  1 
which  can  revolve  like  a  clock-hand  to  cor 
point  to  any  one  of  a  number  of  small  cor 
panel  lights  mounted  in  a  circle  around  hej 
it.  When  the  tester  pushes  a  button  on 
the  console  to  select  one  of  the  loud-  ak 

speakers  surrounding  the  client  in  the  soi 

test  room,  the  panel  light  which  is  in  the  th( 
same  relative  position  on  the  indicator  co 
assembly  is  illuminated.  The  client,  wear-  aii 
ing  the  localization  cap,  as  in  Fig.  3,  wi 
turns  about  in  his  swivel  chair  to  point  ai 
his  nose  at  the  direction  from  which  he  J 
judges  the  test  sound  to  come.  A  selsyB  I  w 
(self-synchronous)  motor,  to  which  the  I  si 
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localization  cap  is  attached,  transmits  the 
client’s  choice  to  another  motor  control¬ 
ling  the  indicator  arrow  on  the  tester’s 
console.  The  indicator  arrow  is  thus  re¬ 
motely  controlled  by  the  client.  The  ac¬ 
curacy  with  which  this  arrow  points  to 
the  illuminated  panel  light  indicates  how 
well  the  client  has  localized  the  loud¬ 
speaker  which  is  projecting  the  sound. 
Localization  for  each  loudspeaker  position 
is  tested  in  random  order,  at  intensities 
corresponding  to  soft,  average,  and  loud 
conversation,  as  required  by  the  relative 
hearing  in  the  two  ears. 

If  the  client  possesses  a  hearing-aid,  his 
aided  hearing  for  speech  is  tested  in  the 
sound  field,  as  in  the  unaided  test,  with 
the  gain  control  of  the  hearing-aid  set  for 
comfortable  listening  and  again  with  the 
aid’s  gain  set  at  maximum.  Concurrently 
with  the  audiologic  evaluation  a  speech 
and  voice  analysis  is  performed. 

2.  Otological  Examination.  Each  client 
who  shows  a  significant  loss  of  hearing 
should  be  examined  by  an  otologist.  In 


the  program  described  here  the  otologist 
is  provided  with  the  results  of  the  audio- 
logical  evaluation.  The  otologist  institutes 
medical  or  surgical  treatment,  if  indi¬ 
cated,  and  provides  a  medical  diagnosis. 

3.  Case  Conference.  Each  week  a  staff 
conference  is  held  to  consider  the  findings 
and  to  arrive  at  a  program  for  each  client 
tested  during  the  week.  Entering  into 
the  planning  in  each  case  are  the  audio¬ 
logic  results,  the  status  of  the  client’s 
vision,  and  his  psychological,  social,  and 
vocational  status  and  needs.  A  vocational 
consideration  which  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  is  related  to  the  susceptibility  of 
some  hard-of-hearing  clients  to  further 
loss  of  hearing  in  noisy  environments. 
This  problem  assumes  importance  in  this 
population  because  of  the  high  noise  levels 
which  exist  in  many  industries  in  which 
blind  workers  are  placed.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  susceptibility  is  generally  made  by 
the  otologist. 

Since  the  finances  of  many  of  this 
group  of  persons  are  severely  limited,  the 
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source  of  funds  for  the  purchase  and 
upkeep  of  a  hearing-aid  must  he  deter¬ 
mined  before  hearing-aid  httings  are  con¬ 
ducted.  This  problem  is  complicated  both 
by  the  relatively  high  cost  of  commercial 
hearing-aids  and  by  the  desire  to  provide 
binaural  hearing  wherever  feasible.  Bin¬ 
aural  hearing-aids  generally  cost  twice  as 
much  as  the  orthodox,  single  instrument. 
While  it  is  desirable  that  the  client  par¬ 
ticipate,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  in  the 
purchase  of  his  hearing-aid,  in  no  case 
is  this  permitted  to  deprive  him  of  opti¬ 
mum  hearing.  In  this  program  full  use  is 
being  made  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind’s  policy  of  providing  a 
hearing-aid  where  an  agency  has  certified 
the  need.  For  the  provision  of  binaural 
hearing-aids  OVR  funds  have  been  made 
available  for  the  period  of  the  project. 
The  eventual  termination  of  this  supple¬ 
mentary  source  may  provide  a  problem. 
Other  continuing  sources,  in  addition  to 
the  IHB,  include  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Service,  welfare  agencies, 
and  other  community  resources. 

In  addition  to  decisions  about  the  de¬ 
sirability  and  feasibility  of  conducting 
hearing-aid  fittings  the  case  conferences 
include  the  planning  of  a  program  of 
auditory  training  and  speech  therapy,  as 
required. 

Auditory  Rehabilitation 

The  auditory  rehabilitation  phase  of 
the  program  consists  of  hearing-aid  selec¬ 
tion,  auditory  training,  speech  and  voice 
therapy,  and  counseling. 

1.  Hearing-aid  selection.  This  process 
is  conducted  in  the  sound-isolated  test 
chamber,  with  emphasis  on  achieving 
stereophonic  hearing  in  addition  to  the 
basic  goal  of  improving  the  client’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  hear  and  understand  speech  better. 
Stereophonia  is  most  effective  when  sound 
is  picked  out  of  the  air  by  two  normal 
ears  at  the  sides  of  the  head.  With  hearing- 
aids  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  for  the 
microphones  to  be  placed  either  in  the 
ear  canals  or  as  close  to  them  as  possible. 


This  is  achieved  by  selecting  those  hearing, 
aids  which  are:  1)  incorporated  in  eyt- 
glasses;  2)  worn  directly  behind  each  eat 
and  connected  to  the  ear  canal  by  a  plastic 
tube;  3)  mounted  behind  or  above  the 
ears  and  supported  by  a  headband;  oi 
4)  worn  directly  in  the  ear  canals.  While 
the  optimum  stereophonic  effect  occurs 
when  two  hearing-aids,  one  for  each  ear, 
are  employed,  if  this  is  not  feasible  it 
appears  that  a  single  aid,  if  mounted  on 
the  head  in  similar  fashion,  can  provide 
some  degree  of  stereophonia.  Such  bene¬ 
fits  are  missing  if  a  single  aid  is  mounted 
lower  on  the  body  rather  than  at  the 
side  of  the  head.  Where  the  hearing-aid 
is  mounted,  as  recommended,  on  the  head, 
the  microphone  must  be  on  the  same 
side  as  the  ear  it  feeds.  This,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  increases  the  problem  of  feedback, 
a  whistling  sound  which  occurs  whenever 
the  microphone  and  the  earphone  of  a 
hearing-aid  are  close  together.  Feedback 
is  more  apt  to  occur  when  the  hearing- 
aid’s  gain  (volume)  control  is  set  high. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  persons 
who  require  high  levels  of  amplificaticm  | 
because  of  severe  deafness  may  not  be  I 
able  to  use  on-the-head  hearing-aids. 
When  binaural  aids  are  used,  however, 
each  ear  requires  less  amplification  than 
if  only  one  ear  were  aided,  thereby  per¬ 
mitting  the  use  of  on-the-head  models  in 
moderately  severe  loss  cases. 

2.  Auditory  training.  For  sighted  per¬ 
sons  this  usually  includes  orientation  to 
the  hearing-aid,  e.g.,  its  operation  and 
maintenance;  improving  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  speech;  listening  practices  to 
develop  alertness,  accuracy,  and  synthesis; 
exercises  to  increase  auditory  memory 
span;  instruction  on  dealing  with  specific 
listening  situations,  such  as  the  use  of 
the  telephone  through  a  hearing-aid,  and 
communicating  under  unfavorable  noise 
conditions;  increasing  the  tolerance  for 
intense  sounds ;  identifying  common 
sounds;  etc.  This  basic  training  is  aug¬ 
mented,  in  our  program  for  hard-of-hear¬ 
ing  blind  persons,  on  the  premise  that 
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there  is  a  wealth  of  unexploited  auditory 
information  which  can  and  must  be  uti¬ 
lized  more  fully.  Our  program,  therefore, 
mcludes  the  development  of  techniques 
and  materials  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
following  auditory  skills: 

A.  Localization  of  stationary  and  mov¬ 
ing  sound  sources,  in  both  quiet  and  noisy 
environments.  In  addition  to  the  use  of 
this  skill  in  physical  orientation  and  foot 
travel  there  is  an  important  social  ap¬ 
plication  :  that  of  turning  one’s  head 
toward  a  person  who  is  speaking.  A 
typical  training  exercise  which  has  been 
developed  for  this  purpose  utilizes  stereo¬ 
phonic  recordings  of  several  persons  con¬ 
versing  both  from  fixed  positions  and 
moving  about  as  they  speak.  The  client  is 
required  to  follow  the  conversation  with 
appropriate  facial  orientation  to  the  bat¬ 
tery  of  loudspeakers  projecting  the  re¬ 
corded  voices  around  him. 

B.  Perception  and  avoidance  of  audible 
obstacles.  Two  loudspeakers  are  employed 
to  present  sounds  such  as  traffic  noises 
and  several  persons  conversing  with  each 
other.  The  client  is  trained  to  gauge  the 
position  or  direction  of  movement  of  the 
sounds  and  to  walk  appropriately  toward, 
around,  or  away  from  them.  Where  this 
task  proves  difficult  the  loudspeakers  are 
first  placed  far  apart  to  emphasize  the 
separation  of  sounds.  As  skill  is  developed 
the  loudspeakers  are  brought  progres¬ 
sively  closer  together,  where  the  distinc¬ 
tions  must  be  finer. 

C.  Localization  memory,  both  in  quiet 
and  in  the  presence  of  distracting  noise 
or  speech.  An  example  of  such  a  situation 
is  that  of  the  bus  stop,  where  it  is  often 
necessary  to  note  the  position  of  the  door 
after  the  bus  comes  to  a  stop,  then  to 
proceed  to  it  despite  traffic  noises,  other 
persons  talking  nearby,  etc.  Training 
exercises  are  being  designed  to  repro¬ 
duce,  usually  through  stereophonic  re¬ 
cordings,  typical  situations  requiring  this 
skill. 

D.  Selective  but  alert  listening.  The 
sighted  hard-of-hearing  individual  must 


develop  the  ability,  in  noisy  situations, 
of  selecting  the  desired  signal,  usually 
another  person  talking,  while  rejecting 
competing,  undesired  signals,  such  as  sur¬ 
rounding  noises.  This  is  very  difficult  and, 
at  times,  not  possible  through  a  monaural 
hearing-aid;  hence  the  additional  im¬ 
portance  of  binaural  instruments.  The 
blind  person  must  develop  the  more  com¬ 
plex  skill  of  remaining  alert  to  the  compet¬ 
ing  noises  to  know  what  is  happening 
around  him  even  while  he  listens  selec¬ 
tively  to  a  nearby  talker  or  sound. 

3.  Speech  and  voice  therapy.  These 
are  included  where  there  is  sufficient 
deviation  in  the  client’s  speech  or  voice 
to  be  disturbing  either  to  the  client  or  to 
others.  A  staff  speech  therapist  conducts 
speech  analyses  and  provides  therapy  on 
a  regular  basis,  when  indicated,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  consulting  speech  pa¬ 
thologist.  When  the  project  was  designed 
it  was  anticipated  that,  in  addition  to  the 
speech  and  voice  changes  often  found  to 
accompany  impairment  of  hearing,  there 
might  be  some  changes  or  characteristics 
related  to  blindness.  During  the  first  year' 
of  the  project  we  have  seen  very  little  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  latter.  The  only  deviation 
which  appears  to  be  related  to  blindness 
is  the  so-called  “broadcast  voice”  which 
has  been  attributed  to  the  desire  of  some 
blind  persons  to  ensure  being  heard  by 
listeners  who  might  be  farther  away  than 
believed.  The  incidence  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  still  under  study. 

4.  Counseling.  This  service  is  provided, 
as  required,  by  the  audiologists,  speech 
therapist,  social  worker,  or  the  agency’s 
psychologists.  In  our  experience  during 
the  project’s  first  year  of  operation  it 
appears  that  resistance  to  the  use  of  a 
hearing-aid,  encountered  often  in  sighted 
hard-of-hearing  persons,  is  somewhat 
greater  among  blind  persons.  It  may  be 
postulated  that,  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  compensatory  information  provided 
by  hearing,  recognition  of  its  diminution 
by  a  blind  person  means  accepting  an 
even  greater  retreat  from  the  world  about 
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him  that  that  imposed  hy  the  lack  of 
vision.  This  and  other  explanations  and 
the  efficacy  of  corrective  counseling  are 
presently  under  study. 

Special  Programs  for 
Residential  and  Day  Centers 

The  services  of  the  staff  of  the  project 
were  requested  for  a  study  of  the  com¬ 
munication  aspects  of  the  activities  at 
the  residential  and  day  centers  of  the 
agency.  It  was  readily  apparent,  in  view 
of  the  generally  advanced  age  of  the 
population  at  those  centers,  that  what¬ 
ever  shortcomings  existed  in  the  acoustics 
or  in  the  group  amplification  systems  of 
the  centers  were  complicated  hy  the 
changes  in  the  speaking  patterns  and  in 
the  hearing  function  which  accompany 
aging.  When  the  men  and  women  at  one 
of  the  residential  centers  were  questioned, 
they  reported  difficulties  in  understand¬ 
ing  what  was  said  in  announcements  in 
the  dining  room,  and  by  volunteers  who 
read  the  newspapers  to  them  and  conduct 
the  storytelling  hours.  These  and  other 
comments  and  the  observations  made  by 
the  staff  of  the  center  and  by  the  visiting 
project  personnel  have  been  considered 
in  planning  a  four-point  program  to: 

1.  Improve  the  speech  and  voice  habits 
of  the  residents  through  a  series  of  talks 
on  the  importance  of  making  oneself 
heard  and  understood,  observing  the  cour¬ 
tesies  of  informing  each  other  when  join¬ 
ing  or  leaving  a  conversation,  being  a 
good  listener  as  well  as  contributor,  etc. 

2.  Survey  and  correct  unfavorable 
acoustics  in  residence  meeting  rooms. 

3.  Assure  each  resident  the  full  benefits 
of  the  audiologic  evaluation  and  re¬ 
habilitation,  if  indicated,  at  the  Audiology 
Center. 

4.  Provide  amplification  for  group  ac¬ 
tivities  in  a  way  that  would  not  exacerbate 
the  speech  discrimination  problem  as 
often  happens  with  the  use  of  loudspeaker- 
terminated  public-address  systems.  The 
present  plan  of  amplification  calls  for 
inductively-coupled  individual  receivers. 


to  be  distributed  to  those  who  request  it 
by  each  group  activity  leader.  The  leader 
then  talks  into  a  microphone,  as  in  the 
usual  public-address  system.  After  his 
voice  is  magnified  by  the  amplifier  it  is 
sent  along  a  length  of  two-conductor  wire 
(similar  to  lamp  cord)  which  is  tacked 
to  the  walls  or  to  the  floor  of  the  room, 
instead  of  to  a  conventional  loudspeaker. 
Thus  the  listener  receives  the  voice 
through  his  tiny  receiver  without  the 
room  reverberation  distortions  which  so 
often  render  loudspeaker  reproduction  so 
frustrating  to  persons  with  high-tone 
hearing  loss  due  to  aging.  For  residents 
who  use  hearing-aids,  the  plan  calls  for 
the  addition  of  a  small  coil  and  a  switch 
to  the  amplifier  of  each  aid  so  that  the 
voice  received  from  the  wall  loop  may 
be  appropriately  amplified  in  accordance  j 
with  the  hearing  loss.  This  latter  applica¬ 
tion  is  similar  to  that  currently  finding 
its  way  into  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Research 

It  is  clear  that  many  aspects  of  the 
service  program  described  so  far  contain 
research  problems.  In  general,  it  is  our 
purpose  to  investigate  the  extent  of  the 
problem  of  impaired  hearing  in  our  pop¬ 
ulation,  its  effect  on  the  day-to-day  and 
developmental  functioning  of  the  blind 
person,  existing  and  proposed  methods  of 
evaluating  the  accompanying  communi-  | 
cation  problems,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
techniques  and  procedures  devised  for 
overcoming  these  problems. 

Summary 

This  paper  contains  a  preliminary  rfr 
port  on  a  new  program  of  evaluation  and 
rehabilitation  of  blind  persons  who  have 
impaired  hearing,  as  this  program  is  being 
developed  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind.  The  accomplishments  of  the  first 
year  of  operation  are  summarized  and 
plans  for  the  future  outlined  briefly.  It 
is  intended  that  a  fuller  report  will  be  I 
made  as  more  complete  information  and  j 
experience  have  been  accumulated.  I 
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Training  Normal  Hearing 
to  Greater  Usefulness 


Experiments  are  under  way  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  more  useful  hearing 
in  the  blind.  This  hearing  project  is  sup¬ 
ported  in  part  by  a  research  grant  from 
the  federal  government’s  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation.  The  search  is  on  for 
good  methods  of  training  the  hearing  of 
blind  persons  to  a  greater  degree  of  use¬ 
fulness. 

A  main  problem  for  the  blind  person  is 
knowing  what  is  going  on  around  him, 
knowing  his  world,  and  knowing  where 
he  is  in  relation  to  other  people  and 
objects.  A  part  of  this  same  problem 
is  mobility,  or  the  problem  of  getting 
around.  The  experienced  blind  person 
who  deals  effectively  with  his  environ¬ 
ment  has  gradually  learned  to  use  hear¬ 
ing  more  effectively  to  solve  this  many- 
sided  problem.  He  has  also  learned  to 
use  other  senses  and  any  partial  vision 
remaining  to  him.  But  he  is  quick  to 
emphasize  how  important  hearing  is  to 
him. 

A  training  instructor  in  New  York, 
himself  totally  blind,  states  it  this  way: 
“I  can  be  walking  down  the  street  with 
my  cane,  alert  for  the  sounds  of  traffic 
to  one  side,  the  sounds  reflected  from 
buildings  to  the  other  side.  I  can  avoid 
the  telephone  poles  and  people,  know 
where  the  curb  is,  and  so  forth.  Yet  if  a 

Dr.  Norton,  a  research  psychologist,  is  develop¬ 
ing  the  special  hearing  research  project  at  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  article. 


FAY-TYLER  M.  NORTON,  Ph.D. 

huge  airplane  roars  overhead,  blotting 
out  the  street  sounds,  it  is  as  if  for  the 
sighted  person  all  the  lights  were  turned 
out.” 

What  does  this  many-sided  problem 
mean  to  the  blind  person — ^the  problem  of 
mobility  and  of  knowing  the  world 
around  him?  Perhaps  it  boils  down  sim¬ 
ply  to  location  and  identification  of  ob¬ 
jects  and  persons  in  his  environment. 
Location  and  identification  of  objects 
and  persons  around  us  form  the  basis  for 
knowing  our  world,  for  orientation  in 
general. 

Much  of  the  training  of  the  blind  in¬ 
volves  the  sense  of  touch.  No  one  needs 
to  be  told  how  important  and  useful  this 
training  is.  We  have  only  to  think  of  the 
world  of  communication  opened  up  with 
the  use  of  braille;  of  the  use  of  cane  and 
feet  in  travel  training;  or  of  simply 
touching  objects  to  know  about  them  and 
locate  them.  Yet  touch  has  one  big  limi¬ 
tation.  It  is  not  a  long-distance  sense. 

Of  the  five  senses — sight,  hearing,  taste, 
touch  and  smell — only  two  can  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  long-distance  senses,  those  that  in¬ 
form  us  about  distant  events.  Sight  and 
hearing  are  those  two.  Taste  and  touch 
are  obviously  for  use  in  close  contact 
with  things.  Smell  might  be  used  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  but  human  beings  are  not  very 
clever  with  smell.  Even  dogs,  who  use  the 
sense  of  smell  so  well,  put  their  noses 
close  to  whatever  they  are  smelling  if 
they  can.  So,  by  the  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion,  we  are  left  with  sight  and  hearing 
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as  the  two  senses  which  can  tell  us  about 
the  world  at  a  distance. 

The  sighted  person,  however,  rarely 
uses  hearing  to  identify  objects  or  to 
judge  their  location  or  distance.  He  may, 
of  course,  use  hearing  as  an  accessory  to 
sight.  Sight  is  more  accurate  and  more 
easily  used.  But  without  sight,  or  with 
limited  sight,  we  must  depend  more  and 
more  on  hearing  to  locate  and  identify 
things  at  a  distance. 

The  experienced  blind  person  will  tell 
you  that  he  has,  over  the  years,  developed 
the  ability  to  use  his  hearing  to  a  high 
degree.  Through  experience  he  has  be¬ 
come  more  efficient  in  identifying  and  lo¬ 
cating  sounds.  He  has  learned  to  do  this 
better.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  can 
hear  a  far-away  pin  drop  when  the  rest 
of  us  cannot.  In  the  light  of  present  re¬ 
search  we  find  this  is  just  not  so.  But 
he  has  learned  to  pay  attention  to  sounds, 
what  they  are  and  where  they  are.  He 
is  more  alert  to  sounds  than  the  sighted 
person.  Just  as  a  sighted  person  shifts  his 
eyes  here  and  there  to  get  an  over-all  view 
of  his  situation,  so  the  experienced  blind 
person  is  alert  to  all  sounds  even  while 
paying  special  attention  to  one  special 
sound  such  as  a  person’s  voice. 

The  experienced  blind  person  could  be 
compared  to  a  wine-taster,  too.  Many  of 
us  could  not  tell  one  wine  from  another 
without  reading  the  label  on  the  bottle. 
Yet  the  wine-taster,  with  his  long  experi¬ 
ence,  can  identify  many  important  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  wine,  even  the  vintage 
year!  We  might  do  it,  too,  of  course,  but 
it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  experience 
for  us  to  learn  how.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
totally  blind  man  here  in  Cleveland  who 
can  tell  the  make  and  model  year  of  a 
car  by  the  sound  of  its  engine  alone. 

The  important  fact,  however,  is  that 
almost  any  skill  can  be  acquired  through 
training.  This  is  the  important  idea  be¬ 
hind  all  of  the  Cleveland  Society’s  re¬ 
search  on  hearing.  It  is  thought  that 
with  proper  training  methods  the  newly- 
blinded  or  the  blind  who  aren’t  using 


hearing  well  can  soon  be  trained  to  do 
what  normally  takes  a  long  time  to  learn. 

Just  what  is  it  that  can  be  done  with 
hearing?  What  can  the  experienced  blind 
person  do?  Most  workers  with  the  blind 
are  familiar  with  long  lists  of  his  accom¬ 
plishments.  He  can  identify  persons  by 
sounds  of  footsteps  or  tone  of  voice.  He 
knows  that  different  types  of  floors  not 
only  feel  different  underfoot,  but  also 
sound  different.  Rugs,  wood,  and  lino¬ 
leum  are  all  different.  He  knows  which 
door  in  his  house  has  opened  or  closed, 
for  doors  have  personalities  in  sound.  He 
can  travel  safely  because  he  has  learned 
about  traffic  and  street  sounds — what  they 
are  and  where  they  are.  He  can  face  you 
directly  when  you  talk.  He  can  walk  down 
a  hallway  and  tell  you  when  he  has  passed 
an  open  door.  The  list  is  a  long  one.  The 
person  has  learned  to  identify  and  to 
locate  sounds. 

Emphasis  on  Hearing  Needed 

It  seems  strange  that  so  little  emphasis 
has  so  far  been  placed  on  training  the 
hearing  of  the  blind  for  orientation  pur¬ 
poses.  We  have  found  some  training  in¬ 
structors  who  do,  of  course,  mention  the 
use  of  hearing  to  their  blind  trainees. 
But  there  is  still  a  lack  of  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  hearing  can  be  used  to  locate 
and  identify  objects  in  the  world  about 
us,  to  tell  us  where  we  are  in  relation  to 
these  objects. 

There  seem  to  be  two  main  reasons  for 
this.  Primarily,  there  is  a  lack  of  stand¬ 
ard,  tested  training  methods  which  are 
just  now  being  developed.  It  is  hoped  that 
present  research  will  supply  some  of  the 
necessary  do’s  and  don’ts,  and,  of  course, 
some  shortcuts  in  training  procedures. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  fact  that  instructors 
of  the  blind  do  not  always  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  human  beings  hear.  This  is 
often  thought  to  be  too  technical  a  thing 
for  us  to  worry  about.  In  reality,  the  facts 
of  hearing  are  simple  enough,  as  we  shall 
see.  We  need,  of  course,  to  know  particu¬ 
larly  how  we  hear  “in  3-D,”  so  to  speak. 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOK 


It  is  important  to  understand  how  a  per¬ 
son  achieves  space  perception  from  his 
sense  of  hearing  alone.  Only  then,  armed 
with  the  facts,  can  we  give  correct  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  trainee,  or  use  that  in¬ 
formation  in  developing  good  training 
methods. 


Experimental  Technique 
Uses  Binaural  Tapes 


Since  the  usefulness  of  hearing  is 
known  to  improve  with  experience,  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Cleveland  Soci¬ 
ety’s  hearing  project  to  develop  training 
methods  for  accelerating  the  learning 
process.  At  present  the  research  efforts 
are  concentrated  on  testing  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  specific  training  technique,  the 
use  of  binaural  tape-recordings.  This  does 
not  mean  that  usual  methods  of  imparting 
information  and  of  arousing  client  inter¬ 
est  are  neglected.  Rather,  with  the  whole 
“stage”  lighted,  binaural  tape-recordings 
are  in  the  “spotlight,”  available  for  in¬ 
spection  by  the  researchers. 

The  binaural  tape-recordings  are  made 
with  two  microphones  which  pick  up 
sound  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  per¬ 
son’s  two  ears  do.  The  two  channels  are 
played  back  through  earphones,  one  to 
each  ear,  so  that  each  ear  hears  only  what 
the  corresponding  microphone  has  picked 
up.  This  is  different  from  commercial 
“stereo,”  which  is  recorded  with  micro¬ 
phones  placed  some  distance  apart  and 
then  is  heard  by  means  of  two  or  more 
loudspeakers  so  that  sounds  from  each 
speaker  are  heard  by  both  ears.  The  bin¬ 
aural,  or  two-eared,  recordings  are  heard 
just  as  if  each  microphone  were  really 
one  of  his  ears. 

It  is  the  two-eared  hearing  that  gives 
sounds  location  and  direction.  Each  ear 
hears  the  same  sound  in  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  way.  The  two  slightly  different  signals 
are  interpreted  by  higher  brain  centers 
and  give  us  a  feeling  of  space,  that  is, 
location  and  direction  in  sound.  There 
are  several  physical  differences  at  the  ear¬ 
drums  in  binaural  listening,  the  most 
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commonly  known  being  differences  in 
loudness  and  arrival  time.*  But  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  is  that  it  is  the  two-eared 
hearing  that  achieves  space  perception. 
Impairment  of  hearing  in  one  ear  sub¬ 
stantially  impairs  the  ability  to  locate 
sound  sources. 

The  binaural  recordings  being  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  hearing  project  are  being 
made  with  special  experimental  equip¬ 
ment.  The  two  microphones,  for  example, 
which  are  extra-sensitive,  are  attached  at 
the  ears  of  a  life-size  dummy  head,  known 
to  the  research  staff,  appropriately,  as 
“Mike.”  The  present  experimental  re¬ 
corder  and  playback  machine  use  tape 
completely  contained  in  a  cartridge.  The 
tape  is  not  touched  by  hand  once  it  is  in 
the  cartridge.  Many  innovations  in  the 
necessary  recording  and  reproducing  tech¬ 
niques  have  resulted  from  long  and  tedi¬ 
ous  hours  of  work.  Even  now  equipment 
and  procedures  concerning  equipment  are 
in  the  process  of  improvement  or,  indeed, 
complete  change. 

The  binaural  recordings  developed  in 
the  hearing  project  for  training  are  of 
two  kinds.  There  is  a  series  of  the  “you- 
are-there”  type:  recordings  of  familiar 
sounds  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  in  the  street.  This  series  can  be 
added  to  and  improved  upon  from  time 
to  time.  It  is  used  to  give  visually  handi¬ 
capped  people  experience  in  locating  and 
identifying  sounds.  Then  there  is  a  clock- 
face  series  designed  to  give  training  in 
location  of  sound  alone.  To  make  these 
recordings  a  narrator  has  walked  around 
“Mike”  on  a  large  clockface  drawn  on 
the  floor.  “Mike”  is  at  the  center  of  the 
clockface,  so  the  trainee,  listening  to  the 
recording,  experiences  the  movements  of 
the  narrator.  The  narrator  has,  of  course. 


*The  technically  interested  reader  will  note 
interaural  time,  amplitude,  and  spectral  differ¬ 
ences  caused  by  such  things  as  diffraction 
(shadow)  of  the  head  and  reflective  properties 
of  the  environment.  Added  factors  are  the  dif¬ 
ferential  action  of  head-turning,  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sounds,  and  the  whole  sensory  integrative 
process. 
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systematically  stopped  at  each  clock  posi¬ 
tion.  The  more  difficult  locations  are  re¬ 
peated. 

The  clockface  is  explained  to  trainees 
this  way:  “Imagine  yourself  seated  in  the 
center  of  a  large  clockface.  You  are  facing 
twelve  o’clock;  six  o’clock  is  directly  be¬ 
hind  you;  three  o’clock  is  to  your  right; 
and  nine  o’clock  is  to  your  left.  It  is  as  if 
the  clockface  were  drawn  on  the  floor 
around  you.  The  narrator  will  seem  to  be 
walking  around  you  on  the  circle  speak¬ 
ing  from  each  clock  position.”  The 
trainees  are  asked  to  point  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  the  sounds  seem  to  come. 

Tape-recordings  are  also  used  for  test¬ 
ing  how  well  a  person  can  locate  and 
identify  sounds  on  the  recordings.  The 
tests  are  designed  to  give  a  before-and- 
after-training  picture  as  well  as  a  with- 
and-without-training  picture.  Is  training 
effective?  Those  involved  in  the  project 
are  enthusiastically  waiting  for  answers. 

Early  Results 

At  this  very  moment,  however,  some 
results  are  worth  noting.  After  each 
trainee  has  completed  training  and  test 
sessions,  he  is  asked  to  evaluate  a  train¬ 
ing  program  for  hearing.  The  evaluation 
questions  are  carefully  worded  so  as  not 
to  influence  the  answers.  The  response 
has  been  overwhelmingly  positive.  Each 
trainee  stated  that  the  training  had  made 
him  “more  conscious”  of  the  use  of  hear¬ 
ing  or  had  “emphasized”  it,  if  nothing 
else.  Trainees  generally  agree  that  the 
training  would  be  useful  to  “most”  blind 
people;  the  choices  are  “all,”  “most,” 
“about  half,”  “a  few,”  or  “none.”  In  the 
training  sessions  researchers  and  trainees 
alike  seem  to  think  that  the  most  useful 
information  to  be  given  them  concerns 
1)  two-eared  hearing  and  location;  2) 
head-turning;  3)  use  of  sound  reflections; 
and  4)  continued  development  of  the  use 
of  hearing. 

1.  Two-eared  hearing.  This  item  has 
already  been  discussed.  One  further  fact 
is  that,  since  it  is  the  relationship  of 


sound  in  the  two  ears  which  cue  location,  I 
left  and  right  are  easy  to  distinguish  buti 
front  and  back  are  more  difficult.  A  sound ! 
from  twelve  o’clock  and  a  sound  from  six  I 
o’clock  on  the  imaginary  clockface  are 
relatively  the  same. 

2.  Head-turning.  This  helps  remedy 
the  front-back  problem.  If  location  or 
direction  of  a  sound  is  not  immediately 
known,  a  slight  turn  of  the  head  will  pro¬ 
vide  another  cue  to  location  as  if  it  were 
another  point  of  view  in  vision.  A  diffi¬ 
culty  lies  in  the  fact  that  sounds  do  not 
always  last  long  enough. 

3.  Use  of  sound  reflections.  This  item 
catches  everyone’s  interest.  We  are  at  all 
times  listening  not  only  to  sounds  from 
their  sources  but  also  to  the  reflections 
of  these  sounds.  The  sound  reflections  are 
bouncing  off  of  every  surface  about  us. 
This  explains  the  ability  of  a  blind  person 
to  know  when  he  passes  an  open  door  in 
a  hallway.  Sounds  have  been  bouncing 
off  the  walls  about  him;  at  the  open  door 
there  is  no  wall  surface  for  sounds  to 
bounce  on.  The  change  in  sound  is  defi¬ 
nite.  Trainees  are  delighted  to  think  that 
a  kind  of  sonar  and  radar  has  been  a 
human  talent  all  the  time! 

4.  Continued  development  of  the  use 

of  hearing.  This  is  perhaps  of  singular 
importance.  No  one  need  stop  learning 
at  the  end  of  training  sessions.  Furtha 
improvement  of  hearing  skill  should  be 
sought  by  asking  about  sounds  —  wluA 
they  are  and  where  they  are.  This  is  em¬ 
phasized  at  all  training  sessions.  To  chedr 
one’s  guesses  about  sounds  is  to  improve. 
The  trainees  seem  to  consider  this  a  good 
idea.  1 ^ 

Perhaps  the  greatest  result  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  will  be  to  arouse  the  trainee’s  enthu¬ 
siasm,  not  just  for  hearing,  but  also  for 
the  use  of  all  our  perceptive  powers  and 
intellect  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  ol 
orientation,  of  knowing  our  world  and 
our  relationship  to  it.  Experiments  will  be 
continued  to  develop  every  device  and 
technique  possible  to  aid  in  training  hear¬ 
ing  to  greater  usefulness. 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOl 


Effective  Use  of  Volunteers 

m  Group  Work  and  Recreation  Programs 


The  role  of  the  volunteer  worker  today 
evolved  from  a  history  of  extremes.  Most 
social  agencies  were  born  through  the 
wholehearted  and  dedicated  efforts  of 
volunteers  who,  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
were  at  the  same  time  their  founders, 
fund-raisers  and  workers;  in  short,  they 
were  the  agencies.  When  these  same  vol¬ 
unteers  began  to  recognize  the  need  for 
trained  workers  in  the  field,  they  them¬ 
selves  (sometimes  not  too  happily)  stepped 
aside  for  the  trained  worker  to  continue, 
to  broaden  and  deepen  the  job  they  had 
begun.  Often  they  became  the  fund-raisers 
to  make  this  possible.  After  this,  the  pen¬ 
dulum  swung,  as  it  always  does,  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  direction  of  paid,  trained, 
experienced  staff,  and  the  volunteer  re¬ 
mained  somewhat  on  the  sidelines,  no 
one  being  quite  sure  exactly  where  this 
outgrown  relative  belonged. 

The  profession  of  social  work  has 
matured  to  the  point  where  the  volunteer 
is  no  longer  the  round  peg  in  the  square 
hole.  It  is  recognized  that  volunteer  pro¬ 
grams  channel  and  harness  the  powerful 
and  socially  desirable  motivation  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  to  help  others.  This  is  a 
basic  and  fundamental  motivation  to  the 
profession  of  social  work  itself.  A  pro¬ 
gram  which  includes  volunteers  achieves 
a  healthy  balance,  using  the  skills  of  the 
trained  worker  and  the  contributions  of 
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the  interested  member  of  the  community. 

The  program  of  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind  involves  the  services 
of  about  five  hundred  volunteer  workers, 
serving  in  every  area  in  which  profes¬ 
sional  staff  and  members  are  engaged. 
The  Guild  is  a  multifunctional,  nonsec¬ 
tarian,  specialized  agency,  dedicated  to 
serving  blind  and  visually  handicapped 
people  of  all  ages.  On  the  basis  of  their 
skills  and  interests,  prospective  volunteers 
are  routed  into  one  of  several  depart¬ 
ments — Social  Services,  Community  Rela¬ 
tions,  Braille  Transcribing  and  Cafeteria. 
The  largest  group,  however,  works  within 
the  Group  Work  and  Recreation  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  to  this  group  that  this 
article  refers. 

The  Group  Work  and  Recreation  De¬ 
partment  at  the  Guild  serves  about  six 
hundred  blind  people  in  a  program  of 
seventy-two  different  groups  and  activi¬ 
ties,  including  ceramics,  crafts,  millinery, 
dramatics,  music,  lounges,  social  clubs; 
in  short,  any  activity  that  may  be  found 
in  any  good  community  center  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  A  similar  program 
exists  at  the  Home  for  the  Aged  Jewish 
Blind,  in  Yonkers,  New  York,  where  our 
department  serves  some  hundred  resi¬ 
dents.  Our  program  is  oriented  toward 
achieving,  for  our  members,  the  greatest 
degree  of  social  and  emotional  adjust¬ 
ment  possible.  We  recognize  that  through 
guided  group  activity,  members  can  be 
helped  to  understand  and  adjust  to  their 
handicap  and  learn  to  live  creatively. 
Group  work  initiates  new  living  situations 
which  increase  a  person’s  acceptance  of 
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other  people.  Strength  comes  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  from  the  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ships  he  is  able  to  develop  with  others 
and  from  the  knowledge  that  no  indi¬ 
vidual  can  function  as  an  isolate. 

Areas  of  Service 

We  view  the  volunteer  worker  as  a 
member  of  a  team  which  cooperates  in 
giving  needed  services  to  our  members. 
We  believe  that  there  is  a  valid  and  valu¬ 
able  place  for  such  a  team  worker  be¬ 
cause  of  the  specific  kind  of  help  that  he 
gives — and  because  with  this  help  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  group  work 
program  are  implemented. 

First  of  all,  the  volunteer  enlarges  the 
scope  of  service  we  are  able  to  give, 
both  in  terms  of  activities  offered  and 
number  of  people  we  can  serve.  On  the 
group  level  he  helps  prepare  materials, 
teaches  varied  skills  to  individual  members, 
assists  the  leaders,  or  performs  any  func¬ 
tion  demanded  by  the  activity  plans  of 
the  group.  The  assistance  of  volunteers 
has  made  it  possible  to  take  more  people 
on  more  trips,  serve  more  members  in 
tbe  dining  room,  and  hold  better  square 
dance  sessions — to  say  nothing  of  the 
hundred  or  so  members  who  are  helped 
in  the  reading  program. 

In  addition,  the  volunteer  provides  a 
great  service  in  terms  of  interpersonal 
relationships.  Under  the  supervision  of 
the  group  leader,  the  volunteer  establishes 
a  relationship  with  the  client,  teaching 
him  not  only  the  skills  of  a  given  activity, 
but  also  those  of  relating  to  a  sighted 
individual  on  a  one-to-one  basis  —  of 
learning  to  accept  help  because  reality 
dictates  that  he  needs  it.  Often,  our  mem¬ 
bers  are  in  various  stages  in  the  process 
of  adjustment  to  blindness,  and  present 
special  kinds  of  problems.  Some  of  them 
have  been  referred  to  us  by  the  casework 
department  because  it  is  felt  that  they 
could  profit  from  a  group  experience. 
Often  our  members  feel  rejected  by  the 
sighted  community  and,  in  turn,  they 
reject  it.  They  seek  the  companionship 


of  congenial  and  understanding  people. 
Many  are  hungry  for  friendliness,  atten¬ 
tion  and  reassurance;  others  need  to  re¬ 
gain  confidence  in  themselves  and  their 
ability  to  be  creative,  worthwhile  citizens; 
still  others  need  to  rebuild  and  sharpen 
their  social  skills. 

The  volunteer  has  been  taugbt  to  help 
the  overdependent  individual  help  him¬ 
self;  to  encourage  the  insecure  person  to 
do  new  things;  to  help  the  impatient  one 
to  learn  to  wait — in  short,  to  work  along 
with  personality  and  behavior  problems 
much  as  a  staff  member  does,  and  always  1 
with  staff  help.  Often  a  volunteer  is  able  | 
to  reach  someone  that  a  staff  member  is 
unable  to  contact,  and  in  this  way  to  help 
that  individual  adjust  a  little  better  to  his 
own  specific  situation. 

Third,  the  volunteer  serves  the  com¬ 
munity  as  well  as  the  agency.  If  he  is 
accepted  as  the  community’s  representa¬ 
tive  interested  in  the  agency,  we  must 
also  see  him  as  the  agency’s  emissary  to 
the  community.  As  a  result  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  with  us  and  of  the  training  and 
education  they  have  received,  our  volun¬ 
teers  are  better  able  to  tell  the  commu¬ 
nity  about  blind  people,  and  about  the 
Guild  and  its  services.  Such  reporting  ex¬ 
tends  widely  into  the  community,  since 
our  volunteers  are  constantly  speaking 
to  people,  many  of  whom  are  unaware  of 
the  entire  situation. 

Recruitment  and  Orientation 

Our  volunteers  are  recruited  through 
the  Central  Volunteer  Registration  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  agency,  which  screens  and 
then  refers  to  the  Group  Work  Depart¬ 
ment  those  individuals  who  have  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  in  our  program. 

When  the  volunteer  comes  to  our  de¬ 
partment  for  his  first  appointment,  our 
screening  and  orientation  begin  simul¬ 
taneously.  We  are  interested  in  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  volunteering  and  why  he  has 
come  to  this  agency.  The  answers  to 
these  questions  cover  a  remarkable  range, 
from  “I  have  lots  of  time  on  my  hands 
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and  want  to  help  people”  to  “I’d  like  to 
learn  crafts”  or  “I  plan  to  be  a  social 
worker.” 

We  try  to  learn  from  the  volunteer 
something  about  himself.  Many  people 
arrive  at  the  agency  with  little  under¬ 
standing  of  why  they  have  volunteered, 
and  they  find  this  second  interview  help¬ 
ful  in  clarifying  this  for  themselves  as 
well  as  to  us.  We  are  interested  in  the 
volunteer’s  impressions  of  the  agency.  We 
try  to  gauge  this  person’s  attitudes  and 
understanding  of  people  and  human  be¬ 
havior.  How  warm  a  person  is  he?  How 
outgoing?  How  sensitive?  Will  he  be 
able  to  get  along  with  our  members?  Can 
he  be  helped  to  understand  the  special 
needs  of  our  members?  Will  he  be  able  to 
understand  the  purpose  of  our  program? 
Will  he  be  able  to  synthesize  his  own 
needs  and  reasons  for  coming  with  those 
of  the  people  we  serve?  Does  he  have  any 
special  skills  which  will  enhance  our 
service?  Has  he  had  any  former  experi¬ 


ence  with  groups,  with  this  special  skill, 
or  with  blind  people?  What  are  his  feel¬ 
ings  about  a  nonsectarian  agency?  Is 
he  flexible?  Will  he  learn  and  grow  on 
the  job?  Will  he  accept  supervision — a 
never-ending  process  in  our  program? 

At  the  Guild,  where  volunteers  come  in 
large  numbers,  this  departmental  screen¬ 
ing  is  done  in  groups  of  no  more  than 
five.  At  the  Home,  where  the  numbers  are 
fewer,  screening  is  an  individual  inter¬ 
view.  In  both  cases,  the  purpose  is  the 
same.  A  tour  of  the  agency  is  included 
in  this  process,  and  the  potential  volun¬ 
teer  is  given  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
scope  of  the  agency’s  functions.  At  the 
Home,  the  volunteer  is  also  told  about 
the  total  agency  program,  and  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Home  is  described  in  relation 
to  it. 

During  the  tour  we  observe  the  pro¬ 
spective  volunteer’s  reactions  to  our  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  our  members.  Afterward, 
through  discussion,  we  attempt  to  gauge 
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his  attitudes  toward  blindness.  The  im¬ 
mediate  impression  does  not  necessarily 
close  this  exploratory  process.  Sometimes 
a  volunteer  is  placed,  for  a  short  trial 
period,  even  though  he  has  revealed  some 
signs  of  an  uncomfortable  attitude,  be¬ 
cause  the  magic  of  human  relationships 
often  eliminates  misgivings  from  what 
can  otherwise  become  a  constructive  ap¬ 
proach.  In  cases  where  the  volunteer 
finds,  after  the  trial  period,  that  he  can¬ 
not  continue,  we  make  it  possible  to 
terminate  the  relationship  with  the  agency 
in  a  graceful  and  dignified  way.  Not 
everyone  can  do  what  he  thinks  he  can 
do.  (However,  when  we  feel  this  per¬ 
son  can  be  of  service  elsewhere,  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  refer  him  to  other  agencies 
where  his  skills  may  be  used  more  pur¬ 
posefully.) 

Further  Development  of 
Attitudes  and  Relationships 

After  the  initial  interview,  if  both  staff 
and  volunteer  are  satisfied,  a  joint  deci¬ 
sion  is  made  as  to  where  and  when  the 
volunteer  will  begin  his  work.  At  this 
point  it  is  made  clear  that  there  will  be 
a  period  of  time  during  which  the  vol¬ 
unteer  sees  how  he  likes  his  work,  and 
the  staff  member  decides  whether  he  is 
well  placed  on  the  job.  Of  course,  a 
warm,  friendly,  informal  relationship  is 
established  at  this  point.  This  is  of  prime 
importance,  for  the  volunteer  should  re¬ 
alize  that  we  appreciate  his  offer  to  help. 
After  both  parties  have  tested  the  rela¬ 
tionship  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  there 
is  an  important  on-going  and  deepening 
relationship  between  volunteer  and  mem¬ 
ber,  staff  and  program.  This  must  have, 
»as  its  basis,  those  feelings  of  warmth,  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  understanding  which  should 
have  been  begun  during  the  first  inter¬ 
view.  The  onus,  here,  is  on  the  interview¬ 
ing  staff  member  who  presents  the  face 
of  the  agency  in  a  friendly,  constructive, 
and  understandable  manner. 

Once  this  has  been  done,  the  volunteer 
will  assume  positive  attitudes  of  responsi- 

3M 


bility  toward  job  and  agency.  These,  too, 
must  have  been  clarified  in  the  very  be¬ 
ginning.  We  give  our  volunteers  a  friendly 
list  of  “do’s  and  don’ts”  (in  anticipation  i 
of  a  manual  for  volunteers  which  is  cur-  ' 
rently  being  prepared  by  the  agency). 
We  also  ask  the  volunteer  to  read  Guide 
to  the  Sighted,  and  give  him  copies  of 
other  informational  material  published 
by  the  agency.  All  of  this  enhances  his 
concept  of  the  agency  and  his  feelings 
about  it.  He  realizes,  as  we  want  him  to 
realize,  that  he  has  the  same  responsibil¬ 
ity  toward  his  group,  or  job,  in  the  agency 
as  any  paid  staff  member,  that  is,  in 
terms  of  promptness,  regular  attendance, 
putting  his  job  before  personal  needs 
(barring  emergencies,  of  course).  In  short, 
what  is  required  of  a  paid  staff  member 
is  also  required  of  a  good  volunteer.  We 
have  found  that  when  this  requirement  is 
clear,  it  is  well  accepted  by  the  volunteer. 
The  orientation  and  supervision  process 
is  then  continued  both  on  an  individual 
level  and  in  the  groups,  and  is  related 
both  to  a  general  understanding  of  the 
methods  and  goals  of  group  work  and 
to  the  specific  skill  through  which  the 
volunteer  serves. 

Workshop  Sessions 

At  the  Home,  we  have  held  several 
workshops  which  have  proved  most  help¬ 
ful.  New  volunteers  have  been  invited  to 
attend  a  workshop  session  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  point  of  intake.  Here,  we 
have  described  and  discussed  program 
and  illustrated  methods.  Volunteers  have 
been  taught  techniques  of  leading,  serv¬ 
ing  and  seating  a  blind  person.  We  have 
discussed  goals  and  methods  of  program 
and  related  them  to  the  volunteer  and  to 
his  role  as  part  of  the  team  helping  the 
Guild  member. 

The  specific  job  to  which  the  volunteer 
is  assigned  has  also  been  discussed  in 
workshops.  For  example,  a  workshop  of 
crafts  volunteers  will  discuss  the  crafb 
program  as  part  of  the  total  group  work 
set-up,  explain  the  volunteer’s  job  in  the 
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crafts  group  and  teach  some  skills.  Weav¬ 
ing  workshops  have  trained  several  new¬ 
comers  so  that  when  we  need  special  help 
we  can  call  on  a  pool  of  trained  helpers. 
We  have  held  similar  workshops  in  crafts 
and  ceramics.  Volunteers  are  thus  helped 
to  learn  new  skills.  Emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  methods  of  teaching  these  skills 
to  blind  people.  Staff  and  volunteers  have 
participated  in  discussions  about  new 
methods  of  work. 

Wherever  possible,  agency  policy  is 
discussed  and  explored,  for  in  this  way, 
too,  the  volunteer  is  more  able  to  see 
himself  in  the  total  picture.  It  is  then 
possible  for  him  to  apply  policy  and 
interpret  it  to  members,  something  which 
is  often  necessary.  “May  I  accompany 
Mr.  X.  home  after  the  dance?”;  or  “Mrs. 
G.  has  no  money  for  supper,  may  I  buy 
it  for  her?”;  or  “I’m  replacing  a  dresser 
in  my  house,  may  I  give  the  old  one  to 
Miss  L.?”  Such  problems  arise  every  day. 
The  answers  to  these  questions  all  involve 
a  knowledge  of  agency  policy,  which  the 
volunteer  needs  in  his  daily  contacts  with 
our  members.  In  the  matter  of  giving 
gifts,  the  need  for  understanding  and 
interpretation  has  been  so  great  that  a 
short  paper  has  been  written  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  volunteers  to  help  them 
understand  our  viewpoint  and  policy. 

All  of  this  has  come  about  through  the 
staff’s  experience  with  volunteers  and  the 
demands  created  by  it.  We  have  been 
stimulated  toward  creating  new  materials, 
sharpening  our  own  observations,  and 
clarifying  our  own  attitudes. 


The  success  of  these  workshops  has  im¬ 
pelled  staff  to  plan  for  them  on  a  more 
regular  basis  in  the  next  program  year. 
It  is  our  feeling  that  the  volunteers,  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  process,  have  welcomed  this  contact 
with  the  staff  and  the  learning  experiences 
provided  in  supervisory  sessions.  They 
agree  that  good  supervision  helps  de¬ 
velop  good  volunteers. 

We  are  aiming  toward  organization  of 
all  our  volunteers  through  which  they  will 
take  a  leading  role  in  working  together 
with  a  full-time  staff  member  in  charge 
of  volunteer  services.  Such  organization 
would  permit  joint  analysis,  discussion, 
and  solution  of  problems  as  they  arise, 
as  well  as  implement  such  important 
details  as  keeping  track  of  attendance, 
special  events  (births,  deaths),  etc.  We 
have  begun  in  a  small  and  exciting  way 
with  an  editorial  group  which  issues  the 
Guild  Volunteer,  a  publication  by,  for, 
and  about  our  volunteers.  This  committee 
is  already  planning  an  end-of-season  affair 
honoring  all  the  volunteers  in  the  agency. 
Not  being  paid  for  his  services,  the  volun¬ 
teer  is  remunerated  by  the  satisfaction  in 
the  job  done  and  in  the  recognition  he 
has  been  given  for  it. 

Summary 

We  believe  that  the  volunteer  is  a 
living  link  between  our  members  and  the 
total  community.  To  our  members,  the 
volunteers  are  continuous  proof  that  there 
is  some  acceptance  of  them  by  the  sighted 
community.  Their  voluntary  presence. 
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their  devoted,  sensitive  and  intelligent 
assistance,  their  regular  attendance,  attest 
to  this  much  more  than  would  any  ver¬ 
balization. 

Using  the  volunteer’s  services  in  the 
group  work  program  has  created  a  splen¬ 
did  and  natural  way  in  which  blind  and 
sighted  people  may  exchange  viewpoints. 
Rehabilitation  of  our  members  may  be 
speeded  through  such  continued  contact; 
each  relationship  may  be  considered  as 


another  step  in  the  long  process  of  this 
rehabilitation. 

An  adequately  trained  volunteer  is  a 
better-informed  citizen,  more  aware  of 
people’s  needs  and  of  the  community’s 
responsibilities  toward  them.  We  feel  that 
an  informed  volunteer  adds  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  to  his  community  as  well  as  to  the 
agency.  Certainly,  then,  a  better-informed 
group  of  volunteers  makes  for  a  more 
knowledgeable  public. 


The  Outlook  in  Piano  Tuning 
for  Qualified  Blind  Persons 


Piano  tuning,  the  oldest  vocation  for  the 
blind  in  the  Western  World,  is  at  the 
crossroads.  From  the  Civil  War  down  to 
the  great  depression  of  1929  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  standard  course  in  most  of  our 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  blind  tuners 
found  employment  in  many  piano  fac¬ 
tories,  music  stores,  and  in  clientele  work 
in  communities  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Not  only  were  there  more 
blind  persons  employed  as  piano  tuners 
than  in  any  other  occupation  during  this 
period  but  it  was  largely  through  this 
vocation  that  the  visually  handicapped 
demonstrated  conclusively  their  ability  to 
compete  on  a  par  with  the  seeing  in 
industry  and  in  private  business  pursuits. 
While  a  large  number  of  blind  persons 
are  still  gainfully  employed  in  the  field  of 


Mr.  Chappell,  who  became  blind  during  his 
first  year  in  college,  was  engaged  in  servicing 
pianos  for  twenty  years  before  entering  the  field 
of  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  For  the  past  four¬ 
teen  years  he  has  been  rehabilitation  specialist  in 
the  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  V.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  He  presented 
this  paper  at  the  1958  AAWB  convention  in 
Philadelphia. 
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piano  tuning,  it  is  no  longer  the  domi¬ 
nant  course  in  our  residential  school* 
and,  consequently,  fewer  tuners  are  being 
trained.  Many  would  have  us  believe  that 
piano  tuning  is  a  lost  art,  that  the  piano 
is  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  that  we  should 
all  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and 
guide  individuals  who  are  blind  away 
from  tuning  into  other  types  of  employ¬ 
ment.  However,  there  is  definitely  another 
side  to  this  picture. 

What  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  will 
be  given  with  a  background  of  twenty 
years  of  experience  in  the  business  of 
servicing  pianos  and  sixteen  years  of 
placement  and  rehabilitation  work  for  the 
blind.  For  approximately  three  years  1 
was  director  of  vocational  guidance  train¬ 
ing  and  placement  for  the  Oregon  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  for  the 
past  fourteen  years  I  have  served  witi 
the  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind  ii 
the  federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation.  During  this  time,  I  have  worked 
in  most  of  our  states  and  talked  witk 
piano  tuners,  tuning  instructors,  and 
other  piano  men  in  many  areas  across  thii 
wide  land  of  ours.  My  position  with  the 
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Ws  OVR  has  enabled  me  to  study  piano  tun¬ 
ing  as  a  vocation  for  the  blind  more  thor- 
>  a  oughly,  more  objectively  and  more  widely 
ol  I  than  would  have  been  possible  in  any 
■y’s  I  other  way.  That  the  piano  industry  was  in 
a  convulsive  period  of  transition  was 
clear  to  everyone.  This  was  equally  clear 
in  regard  to  educational  trends  in  schools 
lor  the  blind,  especially  in  vocational 
training  and  particularly  in  the  field  of 
piano  tuning. 

Through  my  travels  and  my  studies  I 
could  not  escape  the  adverse  trends  in  the 
piano  business  that  were  affecting  blind 
tuners.  I  have  at  the  same  time  been 
strongly  impressed  by  the  steady  employ¬ 
ment,  with  good  income,  of  the  qualified 
blind  tuners  in  many  parts  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  The  impressive  accounts  of  blind 
tuners,  as  revealed  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Braille  Piano  Technician,  in  other 
tuners’  magazines,  and  in  private  corre¬ 
spondence,  have  convinced  us  at  OVR 
that  piano  servicing  as  a  vocation  for 
blind  persons  who  are  qualified  and  given 
adequate  training  is  here  to  stay  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  What  needs  to  be  done 
to  revive  the  situation  is  for  educators 
and  counselors  to  take  a  new  look,  face 
the  situation  realistically,  and  give  the 
old  and  tried  vocation  a  chance  along 
with  other  newly  developed  employment 
opportunities.  In  rehabilitation  we  must 
constantly  be  in  search  of  new  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities,  but  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  consolidate  and  strengthen  every 
vocation  for  the  blind  in  which  they  have 
demonstrated  competitive  fitness  to  serve. 

What  about  the  piano  industry?  Is  it 
on  the  way  out  or  on  the  way  up?  Yes,  it 
came  to  a  virtual  production  standstill  in 
the  depression  low  of  1932-33.  In  1934, 
however,  with  the  advent  of  the  spinet 
piano,  it  began  its  steady  return,  only  to 
be  halted  during  World  War  II  but  then 
soon  to  rise  to  annual  productions  of 
approximately  190,000  new  instruments 
in  the  late  1940s.  This  was  the  approxi¬ 
mate  production  level  of  pianos  in  1928- 
29,  before  the  peak  of  radio  competition. 
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prior  to  the  dawn  of  television  and  elec¬ 
tronic  instruments,  such  as  the  organ. 

Have  TV  and  the  electronic  organ 
caused  the  piano  industry  to  begin  fold¬ 
ing  up?  Last  year,  the  W.  W.  Kimball 
Company  celebrated  its  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  in  a  new  two-million-doUar  factory 
building;  Steinway  and  Sons  will  soon 
move  to  their  new  three-million-dollar  fac¬ 
tory  building;  the  Baldwin  Company  has 
announced  plans  for  its  new  supplemen¬ 
tary  factory  in  the  South;  and  Steger 
and  Sons,  a  depression  casualty,  have  just 
recently  renewed  their  manufacture  of 
pianos  at  Steger,  Illinois.  Mention  could 
be  made  of  the  growth  of  other  modern 
piano  factories,  the  importation  of  for¬ 
eign-made  pianos,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
many  old  pianos,  especially  grands,  in 
private  shops  across  our  country.  The 
magnitude  of  piano  reconditioning  can 
be  gauged  partly  by  the  fact  that  in  1956, 
Schaff  Piano  Supply  Company,  one  of 
several  manufacturers  of  base  piano 
strings,  made  about  20,000  sets  to  be 
installed  in  used  pianos. 

How  do  the  blind  fit  into  this  modern 
piano  picture?  Many  of  our  piano  fac¬ 
tories  employ  a  high  percentage  of  blind 
persons  to  do  their  tuning.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  the  W.  W.  Kimball  and 
Lester  Piano  Companies.  Retail  stores  in 
many  cities  employ  blind  men  to  do  serv¬ 
ice  work  either  on  a  full-time  or  piece¬ 
work  basis.  Most  noteworthy  among  these 
are  the  Baldwin  and  Kimball  stores  in 
Chicago  and  Sherman  Clay  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  there  are  a  great  many  others. 
Many  public-school  pianos  are  serviced 
by  blind  tuners.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  Chicago,  where  ten  proficient  blind 
piano  service  men  have  the  complete  care 
of  the  city’s  approximately  6,000  school 
pianos.  Impressive  as  this  may  be,  most 
of  our  blind  tuners  are  self-employed, 
making  a  good  living  in  many  commu¬ 
nities.  What  do  they  earn?  The  best 
authority  we  have  is  the  Braille  Piano 
Technician,  whose  survey  showed  the 
earnings  of  blind  piano  technicians  to 
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range  between  $2,400  and  $9,000  annu¬ 
ally  with  an  average  of  approximately 
$5,000  gross  income.  This  survey  paral¬ 
lels  and  substantiates  my  own  experience 
and  findings.  When  we  add  to  this  em¬ 
ployment  picture  the  facts  that  the  piano 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  all  authorities,  the 
basic  instrument  for  music  instruction 
and  that  there  are  more  children  studying 
music  today  than  ever  before,  we  can 
conclude  that  the  future  of  piano  servic¬ 
ing  is  bright  and  offers  opportunity  to 
the  qualified  piano  technician  who  is 
blind. 

In  view  of  the  picture  that  I  have  just 
given,  why  is  there  concern  among  edu¬ 
cators  and  rehabilitation  specialists  about 
piano  tuning  as  a  continued  vocation  for 
qualified  individuals  who  are  blind?  To 
put  this  concern  most  succinctly,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  letter  by  one  of  our 
foremost  educators  of  the  blind.  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Thompson,  superintendent  of 
the  Michigan  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Dr.  Thompson  understands  and  appreci¬ 
ates  what  piano  tuning  has  meant  voca¬ 
tionally  to  the  blind  and  what  a  void  it 
will  leave  if  something  is  not  done  about 
the  situation.  He  states: 

“School  administrators  and  rehabilita- 
ticHi  people,  in  general,  need  to  be  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  fact  that  (1)  piano  tuning  as 
a  profession  is  (contrary  to  general  be¬ 
lief)  very  short  of  the  necessary  number 
of  skilled  technicians;  that  (2)  the  failure 
of  many  young  blind  men  to  be  employed 
lucratively  in  the  field  grows  out  of  a 
type  of  teaching  that  generally  lacks 
knowledge  and  conviction;  that  (3) 
school  principals,  superintendents,  and 
counselors,  in  general,  have  attributed 
the  slowdown  in  the  field  to  lack  of 
opportunity  when  it  should  have  been 
attributed  to  failure  of  the  schools  to 
recognize  the  profession  as  an  opjmrtu- 
nity  for  the  highly  competent  rather  than 
the  incompetent;  and  that  (4)  unless 
something  is  done  soon  to  put  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  competent  young  blind 
tuners  in  the  field,  there  will  be  no  more 
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competent  ‘old  timers’  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
fession  on  its  feet  and  countless  young 
blind  men  will  find  it  very  difi&cult  to  be 
trained  for  and  pursue  a  profession  which 
can  offer  economic  and  personal  inde¬ 
pendence  in  an  endless  succession  of  de¬ 
sirable  cultural  and  social  settings. 

“I  have  personally  made  it  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  attend  the  national  tuners’  con¬ 
ventions  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  I 
have  attended  the  tuners’  meetings  in 
Chicago.  I  can  attest  to  the  dynamics  of 
this  group,  and  the  absence  of  vocational 
counselors  and  educators,  in  general,  from 
these  meetings  speaks  volumes  as  to  their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  opportunity  and 
their  subsequent  lack  of  interest” 

Total  Education  Picture 
Examined  for  Solution 

A  solution  to  the  problem  calls  for  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  as  related  to  piano  tuning  in  the 
education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
in  our  country. 

In  the  years  before  the  great  depres¬ 
sion,  very  little  in  the  way  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  for  the  young  adult  blind  was  offered 
outside  our  residential  schools  for  the 
blind.  As  a  result,  our  schools  met  this 
need,  in  a  way,  by  offering  piano  tuning 
and  other  vocational  courses.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  lost  my  sight  in  my  first  year  of 
collie.  Yet,  I  went  to  the  school  for  the 
blind  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  to  learn 
braille  and  receive  vocational  training. 
Fortunately  for  me,  a  thorough  course  in 
piano  tuning  was  offered,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ready  indicated  what  this  meant  to  me. 
Also,  in  those  years,  children  frequently 
were  not  enrolled  in  school  until  they 
were  ten  and  twelve  years  old,  with  the 
consequent  result  that  many  graduating 
classes  in  our  schools  for  the  blind  had 
an  average  age  of  twenty  or  more.  Not 
only  were  the  graduates  older  in  those 
years,  but  many  of  the  boys  also  had 
acquired  work  experience  on  farms  and 
in  shops  that  few  of  our  graduates  have 
today.  The  added  years  and  work  experi- 
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ence  gave  a  certain  maturity  and  seri¬ 
ousness  of  purpose  that  enabled  many 
young  men  to  go  out  and  make  a  success 
of  some  vocation,  particularly  piano 
tuning. 

With  the  increasing  demand  for  more 
and  better  education  in  every  state,  few 
children,  including  blind  children,  re¬ 
main  out  of  school  after  the  age  of  six. 
Now  it  is  an  exception  to  find  a  boy  older 
than  nineteen  in  any  of  our  senior  classes. 
G)ncomitant  with  this  lower  age  of  our 
student  population  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  the  great  depression  forced  the 
enactment  of  welfare  and  rehabilitation 
laws  to  more  adequately  meet  the  needs 
of  our  adult  population.  These  measures 
freed  our  schools  for  the  blind  from  the 
necessity  of  providing  vocational  training 
beyond  the  prevocational  level.  Another 
force  in  schools  for  the  blind  against 
thorough  training  in  piano  tuning  has 
been  the  emphasis  given  to  college  en¬ 
trance,  plus  the  urge  of  some  schools  to 
require  their  students  to  attend  public 
schools  for  one  year  or  more.  Concurrent 
with  these  trends  within  our  schools, 
efforts  of  rehabilitation  agencies  on  both 
state  and  federal  levels  have  opened  fields 
of  employment  for  blind  persons  which 
were  considered  impossible  fifteen  years 
ago.  Not  for  a  long  time  have  we  ex¬ 
pected  music  students  just  graduated  from 
a  residential  school  to  engage  in  teaching 
music  without  additional  training  in  col¬ 
lege  or  a  conservatory.  The  s£une  is  true 
of  typing  students.  They  attend  business 
college  before  they  can  qualify  for  office 
work.  Why  is  this  not  equally  true  for  the 
tuning  student,  whose  work  is  more  me¬ 
chanical,  more  scientific,  and  more  com¬ 
plex  than  typing  and  equally  demanding 
in  social  adjustment  and  personal  fitness? 

The  aforementioned  trends,  ultimately 
beneficial  as  they  may  be,  have  left  the 
training  in  piano  tuning  in  many  of  our 
schools  largely  in  a  state  of  chaos  or 
indifference.  Although  some  of  our 
schools  still  do  a  thorough  job  in  the 
teaching  of  piano  servicing  and  deserve 


commendation,  many  offer  it,  more  from 
habit  than  conviction,  for  only  one  period 
a  day  and  for  only  a  year  or  two.  A 
course  so  limited  in  time,  regardless  of 
equipment  or  quality  of  instruction,  can¬ 
not  possibly  equip  an  immature  young 
blind  person  to  compete  successfully  in 
the  modern  business  of  servicing  pianos. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  Criticize  the 
schools  as  some  do,  or  abandon  the  voca¬ 
tion  of  tuning  for  the  blind  as  others 
advocate?  I  cannot  share  either  of  these 
views,  because  to  me,  personally,  piano 
tuning  meant  independence  and  secure 
living  for  twenty  years  and  because  study 
convinces  me  of  the  great  potential  in 
piano  tuning  still  beckoning  to  the  quali¬ 
fied  tuner  who  is  blind. 

Double-edged  Approach 

The  answer  lies,  I  believe,  in  facing 
up  squarely  to  the  needs  of  our  genera¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  sound  guidance,  profes¬ 
sional  training,  and  adequate  equipping 
of  graduates  with  up-to-date  tools  to  meet 
all  piano  servicing  needs.  This  can  and 
must  be  done  on  at  least  two  fronts:  in 
the  residential  schools,  and  in  special 
schools  where  blind  persons  may  receive 
additional,  and  professional,  training.  In 
fact,  this  is  being  done  today  on  a  limited 
basis  and  only  needs  to  be  further  de¬ 
veloped  and  augmented. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  1)  the  scholarship 
method  at  the  Perkins  School,  in  Boston, 
of  admitting  high-school  graduates  of 
other  states  to  its  tuning  department,  and 
2)  the  Piano  Hospital  and  Training  Cen¬ 
ter,  at  Vancouver,  Washington,  which 
enrolls  both  advanced  and  beginning 
students  from  rehabilitation  agencies 
throughout  the  country.  What  is  needed, 
though,  is  not  only  two  such  schools  but 
at  least  four  of  them  which  are  geographi¬ 
cally  located  and  adequately  equipped  to 
meet  the  training  needs  of  deserving 
young  blind  men  in  our  country. 

The  time  and  place  to  begin  this  re¬ 
construction  program  is  while  we  are  at 
our  present  impasse.  It  was  with  this 
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thought  in  mind  that  during  three  recent 
summers  the  federal  OflBce  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  made  a  grant  to  Roosevelt 
University,  in  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  special  course  of  training 
for  instructors  of  piano  tuning  teaching 
blind  students.  Through  these  courses  we 
hoped  to  improve  and  standardize  piano 
tuning  instruction  in  our  various  schools 
where  such  courses  are  offered.  From  my 
vantage  point,  this  undertaking  surpassed 
expectations  and  has  had  far-reaching  re¬ 
sults  for  blind  tuners  of  today  and  those 
who  are  to  follow.  The  instructors  who 
took  advantage  of  this  special  training  are 
doing  a  better  job  of  teaching  their  sub¬ 
ject  and  are  more  alive  to  the  competitive 
demands  of  today  in  the  piano  service 
business.  It  is  these  demands  and  require¬ 
ments  that  cause  the  alert  tuning  instruc¬ 
tor  in  schools  for  the  blind  to  recommend 
either  1 )  a  more  complete  course  for  their 
students,  or  2)  advanced  training  for 
them,  after  high  school,  in  a  specialized 
school  of  tuning. 

Alternative  Measures 

If  a  school  for  the  blind  is  not  in  a 
position,  because  of  lack  of  students,  lack 
of  proper  equipment,  or  lack  of  quali¬ 
fied  instructors,  to  offer  a  thorough  and 
complete  professional  course  in  piano 
tuning,  then  it  should,  in  my  opinion,  do 
one  of  two  things:  1)  It  can  offer  general 
training  on  a  prevocational  level  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  both  interest  and 
elementary  skills  in  the  young  blind  for 
piano  tuning,  or  2)  If  the  residential 
school  does  not  offer  instruction  in  tuning 
at  all,  the  least  it  can  do  is  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  authentic  information  about  piano 
tuning  as  a  vocation  for  the  blind,  its 
history,  its  potential  employment  possibil¬ 
ities,  and  where  adequate  training  can  be 
had.  Either  can  be  tremendously  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  way  of  service  to  the  student 
and  to  the  rehabilitation  agency  charged 
with  his  subsequent  training  and  place¬ 
ment. 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  “specialized 


school”  in  connection  with  professional 
training  in  the  servicing  of  pianos  by 
qualified  blind  persons?  It  is  a  school  or  a 
department  within  a  school  which  has  an 
instructor  who  is  well  trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  complete  servicing  of  modem 
pianos.  It  must  provide  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  under  close  supervision  and  the  train¬ 
ing  should  be  closely  related  to  piano 
service  needs  in  stores,  factories,  schools, 
and  homes.  To  meet  its  responsibilities, 
the  specialized  school  of  tuning  should  be 
prepared  to  offer  training  to  beginning 
students  of  acceptable  age  who  meet  the 
requirements,  to  students  having  previous 
but  inadequate  training,  and  to  the  few 
individuals  who  require  refresher  courses 
to  meet  their  specific  needs.  Not  only 
must  the  specialized  school  have  adequate 
mechanical  equipment,  but  it  must  also 
be  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  the 
selling  of  piano  service  and  in  methods 
of  conducting  a  business.  Except  in  cases 
of  previous  instruction  or  exceptional 
ability,  students  should  be  required  to 
take  two  years  of  training  as  minimum. 
Mine  was  a  three-year  course,  and  not  a 
bit  too  long.  However,  it  was  not  as  in¬ 
tensive  as  the  one  just  outlined. 

Yes,  I  have  heard  of  the  short  “quicky” 
courses  offered  through  correspondence 
and  of  courses  in  schools  lasting  from 
three  to  six  months.  Yes,  I  have  also  met 
and  competed  against  sighted  men  with 
this  limited  training.  In  the  main,  these 
“quicky”  schools  do  not  even  meet  the 
needs  for  trainees  with  two  good  eyes,  and 
yet  their  students  are  turned  out  to  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  unsuspecting  public.  A  man 
with  sight  can  probably  “get  by”  with 
limited  training,  but  the  blind  person  can 
not  nor  should  it  he  expected  of  him. 

Hand  in  hand  with  complete  and  thor¬ 
ough  training  is  adequate  equipment  to 
meet  piano  service  needs.  I  started  out 
with  a  handful  of  tools,  back  in  the  early 
twenties,  to  service  the  conventional  up¬ 
right.  Just  as  times  have  changed,  so  have 
pianos  and  methods  of  servicing  them. 
The  modern,  well-equipped  tool  kit  of 
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today  has  time-saving  repair  aids  that  I 
could  have  used  many  times.  This  means 
that  the  young  graduate  tuner  now  should 
have  equipment  in  the  value  of  at  least 
$250,  especially  if  he  expects  to  engage  in 
clientele  servicing.  This  may  seem  exorbi¬ 
tant  to  some.  Let  me  ask  my  fellow  re¬ 
habilitation  workers:  In  what  other  busi¬ 
ness  or  profession  can  you  set  up  a 


client,  sighted  or  blind,  for  less  and  with 
equal  chances  of  independent  living?  I 
am  confident  that,  if  the  above  recom¬ 
mendations  can  be  carried  out,  blind 
persons  will  continue  to  find  good  em¬ 
ployment  in  factories,  stores,  and  private 
businesses  and  enjoy  success  in  piano 
servicing  on  a  par  with  their  seeing 
brothers. 


On  Integration 


REV.  THOMAS  J.  CARROLL 


The  title  given  to  me  today  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  latitude.  The  title  is  “In¬ 
tegration’';  and  integration  is  a  very 
broad  word — broad  enough  so  that  as  a 
concept  it  can  sweep  the  world.  Certainly 
the  title  gives  to  me  a  broad  opportunity 
for  appealing  to  the  emotions,  for  few 
words  have  become  more  emotion-laden 
in  our  time.  Yet  I  hope  that  this  talk  will 
not  appeal  only  to  the  emotions. 

In  one  sense  we  might  almost  say  that 
integration  and  peace  are  synonymous. 
For  peace  is  the  harmony  of  right  order, 
with  all  things  directed  harmoniously  to¬ 
ward  their  last  end.  And  integration  is 
the  process  of  putting  all  of  the  pieces 
of  a  body  into  harmonious  operation  so 
that  they  may  obtain  the  fullness  of  their 
purpose. 

But  you  might  object  that  integration 
is  a  process,  and  peace  is  not  a  process 
so  much  as  a  state.  But  peace  is  also  a 
process — peace  is  a  living  thing  if  it  has 
value;  and  so,  too,  is  the  integrity  which 
is  the  aim  of  integration. 

Or,  again,  growing  is  a  process  of  in- 


Father  Carroll,  director  of  the  Catholic  Guild 
for  the  Blind,  Boston,  presented  these  thoughts 
to  the  volunteer  braille  transcribers  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  last  June. 


tegration.  Learning  is  very  much  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  integration;  it  is  the  putting  to¬ 
gether  of  many  separate  parts  in  order 
to  form  one  harmonious  whole.  Rehabili¬ 
tation  is  integration;  it  harmonizes  skill 
factors  and  personality  factors  in  order  to 
give  us  one  whole — one  integral  being. 
Even  in  the  skill  area  alone,  integration  is 
the  very  core  of  rehabilitation;  for  no 
matter  what  we  teach  the  external  senses, 
there  can  be  no  rehabilitation  unless  we 
can  achieve  our  goal  in  the  sensus  com¬ 
munis,  the  central  sense,  which  coordin¬ 
ates  the  knowledge,  and  integrates  it  into 
the  total  being. 

Society’s  problem  in  every  age  has 
been  one  of  integrating  new  knowledge. 
But  particularly  in  our  day  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem,  because  we  are  living  in  the  midst 
of  a  revolution  greater  probably  than  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  The  problem  is 
not  simply  one  of  integrating  new  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  of  integrating  new  ideas. 

How  many  of  us  who  sat  high-perched 
beside  the  grocery  man  and  now  and 
again  held  the  reins  while  he  delivered 
the  groceries  realize  that  we  have  not 
only  left  the  horse-and-buggy  days  be¬ 
hind,  but  that  we  may  actually  be  on 
the  verge  of  an  era  where  transportation 
on  wheels  is  outmoded?  If  the  discovery 
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of  the  wheel  was  one  of  the  scientific 
breakthroughs  of  early  civilization  or  pre¬ 
civilization,  then  what  the  meaning  of  the 
new  discoveries  (in  America  for  the  ex¬ 
perimental  motor-car — in  Great  Britain 
for  the  boat)  wherein  we  travel  not  on 
the  surface,  but  just  above  the  surface — 
on  a  column  of  air? 

How  integrate  the  knowledge  of  the 
“sub-minuteness”  of  the  atom  with  all 
that  we  have  known  before?  And  at  the 
same  time  how  bring  in  the  beginnings 
of  knowledge  of  our  first  baby  steps  into 
the  vastness  of  space?  How  integrate  this 
with  new  findings  in  history,  in  anthro¬ 
pology,  and  in  archeology,  which  can  so 
greatly  modify  our  concepts  about  the 
past?  And  with  new  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  in  sociology  and  psychology  which 
lead  us  to  a  further  understanding  of 
our  fellow  man? 

“Integration” — the  putting  into  an  har¬ 
monious  whole  of  many  parts.  How  can 
one  achieve  this  in  our  day,  with  almost 
too  many  thoughts  for  one  lifetime?  Many 
people  are  looking  at  the  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  geriatrics  as  if 
there  were  no  connection.  Yet,  may  we 
not  say  that  the  very  connection  is  in 
the  total  lack  of  connection  between  the 
aged  group  and  the  juvenile  group? 
Normally,  one  would  expect  youth  and 
old  age  to  be  separated  only  by  two  gen¬ 
erations.  In  our  day,  I  think  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  suggest  that  they  are 
separated  by  two  eras  of  thought  and 
human  development. 

Enough  for  the  vertical  problem.  What 
of  the  horizontal  one?  Not  only  must  we 
attempt  an  integration  of  the  ideas  of 
past-present-future  changing  with  an  un¬ 
believable  rapidity,  quaking  us  to  our 
very  roots  with  its  time-dimensional  sonic 
booms.  But  there  are  the  problems  result¬ 
ing  from  communication  and  its  instancy, 
in  this  one  world  of  many  cultures.  Yet 
more,  in  this,  the  twentieth  century  Anno 
Domini  (albeit  in  a  twentieth  century 
which  is  advancing  along  its  geronto¬ 
logical  half),  these  are  many  cultures  in 


different  “historical”  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  In  them  antiquity  and  the  future 
meet. 

What  of  communication?  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  fact  that  one  can  come 
here  from  the  jungle,  or  reach  the  jungle 
from  here,  in  time  measured  in  hours. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  missile-missives,  of 
mail  by  unmanned  plane.  I  am  not  speak-  ; 
ing  of  taped  voices  from  a  man-made  ( 
satellite,  or  voices  reflected  from  the  1 
moon.  I  am  asking  how  we  can  hope  { 
to  integrate  the  ideas  that  result  from  | 
the  communication  of  culture  to  culture,  | 
from  the  communication  of  “cultured  I 
man”  to  “other  cultured  man.”  I 

“Integration!”  This  is  my  topic;  and 
all  of  you  know  that  it  was  given  to  me 
as  having  something  to  do  with  the  blind 
and  with  blindness.  Am  I  toying  with  you 
and  with  the  topic,  that  I  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  blindness  yet?  I  think  not.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  not. 

Integration.  It  is  the  problem  of  our 
time.  To  bring  together.  To  make  whole 
and  entire.  To  make  one  out  of  many 
parts.  Or  (in  the  earlier  Latin  usage) 
to  renew,  to  restore  to  wholeness.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  problem  of  our  time,  a  prob¬ 
lem  not  for  approaching  and  for  consid¬ 
ering,  a  problem  which  yesterday  should 
have  tackled — which  today  must  solve; 
and  even  today,  it  is  almost  now  too  late,  t 
And  if  it  is  too  late?  The  alternative  may  | 
well  be:  disintegration  of  a  world.  ( 

Integration  of  the  races!  Seldom  in  his-  j 
tory  has  the  inexorable  justice  of  the  ' 
natural  law  been  made  more  clear  to  us 
than  now,  when  we  see  the  punishment  I 
which  will  be  visited  on  our  nation  and 
the  destruction  which  will  come  to  the 
things  for  which  we  stand  unless  we  are 
able  to  achieve  with  a  speed  greater  than 
seems  possible  even  that  minimum  of  in¬ 
tegration  which  simple  justice  (let  alone 
Divine  Charity)  demands. 

Too  often  we  think  of  this  problem  and 
its  solution  simply  in  terms  of  justice 
to  the  individual,  to  the  underprivileged 
race,  or  to  its  members.  Historically  this 
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was  true.  This  was  the  problem  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  day.  I  suggest  to  you  that  now 
the  problem,  the  goal,  is  one  of  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race  itself,  of  human¬ 
kind.  It  is  one  of  integrating  individual 
groups  (including  the  Caucasian  group) 
for  the  sake  of  the  ultimate  integrity  of 
mankind — the  wholeness  of  man — with 
each  ethnic  group,  every  cultural  group, 
making  the  contribution  which  flows  from 
its  unique  nature. 

Here  it  is  that  we  begin  to  see  the 
relationship  of  integration  and  of  peace, 
perhaps  in  a  more  telling  way  than  in 
the  definitions  which  I  gave  to  you  in 
the  beginning.  For  in  this  integration — 
in  this  integralism  which  defies  gradu¬ 
alism — in  this  may  lie  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Integration — the  problem  on  which  our 
lives  run  out — the  integration  of  ideas 
— integration,  historical  and  geographical 
— integration,  vertical  and  horizontal — 
integration,  ideally  and  idealistically — in¬ 
tegration,  ideationally  and  ideologically 
— integration  demanded  of  us  (with  un¬ 
believable  speed)  in  these,  perhaps  our 
waning,  days. 

This  is  but  a  quick  and  hasty  overview 
of  the  one  word  which  was  the  title  of 
the  topic  assigned  to  me.  But  what  has 
all  this  to  do  with  blindness  and  those 
who  are  blind? 

“Integration” — when  we  come  to  its 
immediate  application,  it  is  all  too  easy 
to  get  lost. 

In  the  time  in  which  we  have  lived, 
even  in  this  most  recent  generation,  there 
has  developed  an  overwhelming  trend  to¬ 
ward  the  integration  of  blind  persons  of 
all  ages  into  the  sighted  society  in  which 
we  live.  Our  predecessors  in  this  field 
were  no  less  interested  than  we  in  the 
integrity  of  blind  persons.  They  sought 
their  religious  integrity,  their  integrity 
of  character,  their  educational  integrity, 
their  personal  and  cultural  integrity.  All 
this,  and  more,  they  sought;  but  they 
sought  it  in  something  they  thought  of 
(even  though  they  called  it  something 


else)  as  “separate  but  equal  facilities”  for 
the  blind. 

But  the  world — at  least  in  large  meas¬ 
ure — has  outgrown  the  “separate  and 
equal”  concept.  And  work  for  the  blind 
has  shown  a  remarkable  trend  away  from 
it  in  our  day.  The  very  fact  that  once 
we  held  it,  and  that  it  continues  to  in¬ 
fluence  our  times,  is  a  sign  of  the  degree 
to  which  sighted  human  beings  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  very  thought  of 
blindness,  and,  pitying,  have  been  led  to 
reject  those  who  are  blind. 

That  we  are  moving  from  it  is,  at  least 
hopefully,  the  sign  of  the  two  distinct 
things — and  both  of  the  these  must  be 
recognized,  if  the  movement  toward  in¬ 
tegration  is  to  have  meaning: 

First,  that  if  blind  children  are  to 
grow  into  truly  integral  human  adults, 
and  blind  adults  are  to  preserve  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  their  dignity  as  human  beings, 
it  will  never  be  by  a  segregation  which  is 
forced  upon  them  from  without  or  is 
demanded  by  their  inner  weakness;  and 
second,  that  the  very  wholeness  of  our 
nation,  its  “integral  wholeness,”  will  be 
built  not  alone  by  the  strength  of  the 
affluent,  but  by  the  strength  as  well  of 
those  who  have  been  deprived;  that  so¬ 
ciety  will  find  its  strength  not  in  the 
separation  of  its  parts,  but  in  their  unifi¬ 
cation,  when  individual  blind  people  and 
individual  sighted  people  live  and  work 
in  society  side  by  side. 

I  could  compliment  and  thank  you  for 
your  work  to  implement  this  trend.  This 
you  indeed  deserve!  In  these  days  of 
dizzying  change,  however,  I  prefer  to 
congratulate  you  that  you  are  working  for 
an  organization  such  as  this,  under  a 
steadying  leader  as  great  as  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  and  a  staff  willing  to  follow  his 
leadership.  I  urge  you- on,  away  from  the 
separation,  the  partition,  the  segregation, 
of  the  past.  I  plead  with  you  that  you 
move  even  more  rapidly  on  the  path  of 
integration  toward  that  integrity  where 
peace  and  truth  are. 

And  may  God  be  with  you  on  the  way! 
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Blindness 
1  the  Ceramic  Art 
of  Ancient  Peru 


NELSON  COON 


Among  the  most  valued  possessions  in  of  the  pottery  shown  in  the  illustrations, 
the  Blindiana  Collection  at  Perkins  School  competent  medical  men  have  been  able 
for  the  Blind  is  a  file  of  pictures  and  to  diagnose  the  causes  of  blindness,  and 
prints  selected  from  museums  all  over  the  without  doubt  psychologists,  too,  could 
world,  each  depicting  blind  people  as  determine  much  of  the  character  and  feel-' 
seen  by  the  artists  of  every  period.  This  ings  of  the  living  persons  thus  immobi-^ 
file  of  pictures  has  been  the  source  of  lized  in  these  utilitarian  pots  a  thousand  > 
portraits  which  have  been  appearing  in  or  more  years  ago.  * 

the  New  Outlook  for  the  past  several  In  his  Conquest  of  Peru,  the  blind  hi^l 
years.  torian,  William  Hickling  Prescott,  didj 

Of  all  of  this  great  collection,  possibly  little  more  than  hint  at  the  very  greatj 
the  most  unusual  examples  are  those  of  civilizations  which  were  conquered  byj 
the  representations  of  blind  persons  pro-  the  Spanish  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Pre^ 
duced  by  the  great  potters  of  ancient  cott  indeed  knew  very  little  about  the  fine! 
Peru.  From  Egyptian  times  we  have  fig-  and  domestic  arts  of  these  j>eoples,  for 
ures  in  relief  which,  in  the  stylized  man-  a  great  deal  of  archeological  work  has 
ner  typical  of  all  Egyptian  art,  show  a  been  done  since  1840  and  certainly  much 
group  of  blind  musicians;  and  on  up  remains  to  be  done.  There  is  no  question 
through  the  centuries  in  Western  art  we  but  that  one  of  the  great  artistic  accom- 
have  hundreds  of  representations  of  blind  plishments  of  all  past  time  was  the  work 
persons,  mostly  two-dimensional  paintings  of  these  potters  who  lived  along  the 
or  drawings  which  often  do  little  else  but  coast  of  Peru  in  the  period  from  100  a.d. 
“type”  the  blind  as  a  mendicants  or  musi-  to  just  before  the  time  of  the  conquest 
cians.  Rarely  are  the  pictures  patho-  Authorities  do  not  put  exact  dates  on 
logically  detailed  or  stated  in  such  a  way  these  ceramic  achievements,  but  rather 
that  the  emotional  effects  of  loss  of  sight  lump  them  into  periods  of  the  Moche  cul- 
are  observable.  •  ture  (100-800  a.d.)  and  the  Chimu  cul- 

It  is  all  the  more  notable,  then,  when  ture  (1000-1460  a.d.).  Especially  in  the 
one  looks  at  the  photographs  here  shown,  earlier  period  of  a  thousand  or  more 
to  find  with  what  extraordinary  observa-  years  ago,  tbe  potters  took  a  keen  delight 
tion  these  early  Peruvians  produced  in  in  depicting  on  these  “stirrup-spout”  jugs 
clay  the  facial  externalities  of  so  many  every  aspect  of  the  world  about  them, 
visual  anomalies.  In  the  case  of  nearly  all  and  it  should  not  be  thought  by  the 

- —  reader  that  only  blind  people  were  so 

represented.  Landscapes,  plants,  animals, 
fish,  insects,  human  life  in  all  of  its 
aspects  of  daily  living  from  birth  to  death, 
every  sort  of  physical  anomaly,  musical 


Mr.  Coon  is  librarian  at  the  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind,  W  atertown,  Massachusetts,  whose 
Blindiana  Collection  is  the  source  of  historical 
material  contributed  by  the  author  to  the  New 
Outlook  from  time  to  time. 
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instruments,  scenes  of  civic  or  martial 
nature — all  these  and  more  are  apt  to  be 
the  subjects  of  these  utensils  which  have 
been  dug  (largely)  from  the  graves  of 
these  earliest  of  native  Americans. 

In  the  cases  of  the  many  specimens  of 
jugs  showing  blind  persons,  we  learn 
something  of  the  activity  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  of  ancient  Peru.  In  one  case  we 
note  that  a  dance  is  being  performed  (in¬ 
cised  picture  on  body  of  pot)  to  the  music 
of  a  blind  drummer.  Here,  as  well  as  in 
the  depiction  of  the  beggar  (second  from 
left,  bottom  row),  we  find,  as  we  also  do 


in  the  European  cultures,  the  blind  man 
as  a  musician. 

As  one  studies  these  pictures  one  can¬ 
not  but  note  that  the  blind  men  of  that 
time  were  quite  a  representative  sample 
of  the  whole  population.  One  sees  men 
of  intelligent  and  noble  character,  and 
even  the  beggar  is  shown  as  wearing 
“fashionable”  clothing.  One  indeed  wishes 
more  were  known  of  the  life  and  times  of 
this  great  race  of  people  who  have  left 
many  fine  evidences  of  high  culture,  in¬ 
cluding  remarkable  economic  and  archi¬ 
tectural  achievements. 
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Staff  Appointed  for 
Congressional  Study  on  Education 


Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  director  of  the 
Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
Study  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Special 
Education,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  has 
announced  the  following  staff  appoint¬ 
ments  in  a  release  issued  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee: 

Dr.  Robert  Gates  as  assistant  director. 
Dr.  Gates  received  his  undergraduate 
training  and  doctoral  degree  in  education 
at  Syracuse  University.  Long  active  in  the 
field  of  special  education,  he  has  served  in 
this  area  as  coordinator  of  special  educa¬ 
tional  services  of  Hillsborough  County, 
Florida;  consultant  to  the  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education  on  education 
for  exceptional  children;  coordinator  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  for 
the  Florida  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion;  and  chairman  of  the  Governor’s 
Task  Force  on  Cape  Canaveral.  Dr.  Gates 
is  a  captain  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Dr.  Elena  D.  Gall  as  assistant  to  the 
director,  in  charge  of  field  studies.  Dr. 
Gall  is  assistant  professor  of  education 
and  coordinator  of  special  education  at 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City.  She  re¬ 
ceived  her  doctoral  degree  in  education 
from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  has  had  many  years  of  teaching 
experience  in  special  education.  The  co¬ 
editor  of  the  three-volume  reference  work 
“Special  Education  for  the  Exceptional,” 
Dr.  Gall  has  served  as  educational  consul¬ 
tant  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  School  Service  Committee  of  the 
Community  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Alice  B.  Hartman  as  assistant  to  the 
director  and  legal  counsel.  Miss  Hartman 
is  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  and 
received  her  law  degree  from  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1957.  A  former  resident  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  Miss  Hartman  was  af¬ 
filiated  with  a  New  Haven  law  firm  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Connecticut  State  Bar. 

Augustine  Regis  Kelley  as  assistant  to 
the  director  and  special  legislative  consul¬ 
tant.  Mr.  Kelley,  a  native  of  Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania,  attended  Notre  Dame  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Catholic  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  where  he  received  his  law 
degree.  He  was  formerly  administrative 
assistant  in  the  Legal  Department  of  the  | 
General  State  Authority,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Kelley  has  had  several 
years’  experience  on  the  “Hill,”  first  as 
Congressional  press  secretary  and  later  as 
staff  chief  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
Standards  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  During  World  War 
H,  Mr.  Kelley  served  as  a  major  in  the 
United  States  Army. 

Mrs.  Olive  M.  Gibbons  as  administrative 
assistant.  Mrs.  Gibbons  has  worked  for  the 
Treasury  Department  and  more  recently 
in  various  Congressional  offices. 

Margaret  A.  Mahoney  as  secretary.  A 
native  of  Rochester,  Minnesota,  Miss  Ma¬ 
honey  has  had  several  years  of  secretarial 
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experience  with  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Dr.  Frampton  stated  that  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  would  be  added  to  the  staff  as  the 
study  progressed. 

j  This  Special  Education  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Study  was  authorized  by  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Special  Education,  Corrunittee 
I  on  Education  and  Labor,  U.S.  House  of 
j  Representatives.  The  members  of  the  Sub- 
[  committee  are  Carl  Elliott,  Alabama, 
f  Chairman;  Edith  Green,  Oregon;  Domi- 
J  nick  V.  Daniels,  New  Jersey;  Robert  N. 

I  Giaimo,  Connecticut;  Stuyvesant  Wain- 
wright.  New  York;  and  John  A.  Lafore, 

1  Jr.,  Pennsylvania.  The  work  of  the  study 
has  been  announced  as  follows: 

I  Study  of  Services  to  the  Field  of 
Special  Education  (Handicapped) 

I  and  Rehabilitation 

I.  OBJECTIVES 

A.  To  discover  the  unmet  needs  in  all  these 
areas;  to  screen  these  findings  with  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  practical  ways  and 
means  of  solving  the  most  pressing  of  these 
needs. 

B.  To  review  and  analyze  the  adequacy  of 
services  now  available ;  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  duplication  of  services  and  agen¬ 
cies,  including  waste  of  federal  funds,  if 

i  any. 

E  C.  To  prepare  legislation  if  necessary,  to 

!  achieve  the  foregoing. 

n.  STUDY  PATTERN 

,  A.  Administrative 

1.  Review  of  existing  legislation  affecting 
all  areas  of  special  education  and  reha- 
!  bilitation. 

I  2.  Analysis  of  federal  and  state  services  to 
1  all  areas.  This  section  will  determine 

exactly  what  services  are  available  and 
[  how  such  services  are  rendered  by: 

a.  Federal  agencies 

(1)  Library  of  Congress 

I  (2)  Public  Health  Service — National 

p  Institutes  of  Health  (related 

areas) 

(3)  OfiBce  of  Education,  Exceptional 

j  Children  and  Youth  Section 

(4)  0£Bce  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 

tion 


(5)  Social  Security  Administration 
(related  areas) 

(6)  Veterans  Administration,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
(related  areas) 

(7)  Department  of  Labor,  U.S.  Em¬ 
ployment  Service 

(8)  The  President’s  Committee  for 
the  Employment  of  the  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped. 

b.  National  private  agencies  servicing 
these  areas.  The  study  staff  will  se¬ 
cure  from  each  agency  their  suggested 
programs  to  meet  needs  in  each  area, 
and  will  utilize  their  professionals 
as  consultants  when  necessary. 

B.  Field  study  of  service  areas 

1.  Areas  to  be  included 

a.  Blind 

b.  Partially  seeing 

c.  Deaf 

d.  Hard  of  hearing 

e.  Sp)eech  defective 

f.  Orthopedically  handicapped 

g.  Muscular  dystrophied 

h.  Tuberculous 

i.  Homebound  and  hospitalized 
}.  Gifted 

k.  Brain-injured 

l.  Cerebral  palsied 

m.  Hemiplegic 

n.  Epileptic 

o.  Emotionally  disturbed 

p.  Mentally  handicapped 

q.  Others 

r.  Rehabilitation 

2.  Method 

a.  Field  investigators  will  be  utilized  in 
making  local  visits  to  a  widely  se¬ 
lected  sample  of  service  facilities  to 
observe  services  rendered,  and  to  veri¬ 
fy  the  unmet  needs  as  presented  to 
the  staff. 

b.  During  the  latter  part  of  1959  and  the 
first  part  of  1960,  regionad  workshops 
and  hearings  with  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Special  Education 
and  the  study  staff  will  be  held  to 
give  the  general  public  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard  and  to  learn  what 
the  Subcommittee  is  striving  to  do. 
Tentatively,  regional  meetings  are 
planned  for  the  following  areas: 

(1)  Pacific  Northwest 

(2)  Mountain 

(3)  North  Central 

(4)  South  Central 

(5)  Southeastern  Seaboard 

(6)  Northeastern  Seaboard 

C.  Summary  of  Findings. 
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Miss  Barrett,  Mr.  Meyer 
Receive  Migel  Medal 


For  the  twenty-third  consecutive  year 
the  Migel  Medal  has  been  awarded  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
persons  whose  outstanding  work  in  the 
field  of  service  to  the  blind  merits  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  estimation  of  an  awards 
committee  composed  of  Helen  Keller  and 
anonymous  members.  This  year’s  awards 
were  presented  on  October  22  to  S.  Ruth 
Barrett  and  George  F.  Meyer  by  Dr.  Nor¬ 
man  Vincent  Peale,  of  New  York,  and 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Meyner,  wife  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  Jersey,  respectively.  The 
brief  ceremonies,  in  the  Helen  Keller  Room 
at  the  Foundation,  included  messages  to 
each  recipient  from  Miss  Keller,  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  other  responsibilities,  could  not 
attend  personally. 

Miss  Barrett’s  work  at  the  American 
Bible  Society,  where  she  is  secretary  of 
work  for  the  blind,  over  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  has  made  available  more  scrip¬ 
tural  material  to  blind  persons  than  was 
done  over  the  preceding  century.  She  has 
also  been  active  for  many  years  as  officer 
and  board  member  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  and 
Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind,  and  of 
the  John  Milton  Society,  providing  re¬ 
ligious  periodical  and  other  literature  to 
blind  persons  throughout  the  world.  She 
was  the  recipient  in  1958  of  the  National 
Achievement  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  in  the  Field  of  Rehabilitation  and 
Education  of  the  Sightless  at  the  Week 
for  the  Blind,  in  Philadelphia.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society  has  recognized  her 
service  by  naming  her  recording  sec¬ 
retary. 

Miss  Keller’s  message  to  Miss  Barrett 


said  in  part:  “The  beauty  of  your  work 
is  that  you  do  it  for  the  blind,  not  simply 
because  they  lack  sight  but  because  you 
love  them  as  human  beings,  and  you 
sense  their  spiritual  needs  as  your  own.” 

In  reviewing  George  F.  Meyer’s  work, 
Mrs.  Meyner  recalled  that,  as  executive 
director  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind  since  1937,  he  has  developed 
a  plan  for  the  education  of  blind  children 
in  his  state  that  has  become  a  model  for 
other  states.  Before  going  to  New  Jersey 
he  had  organized  braille  and  sight-saving 
classes  in  the  public  schools  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  Seattle.  His  interest  in  the 
adult  blind,  also,  has  been  evident 
throughout  his  career.  In  1922  he  served 
as  a  member  of  a  commission  for  the 
blind  which  organized  the  Minnesota  state 
program  for  blind  persons.  He  was  for 
fifteen  years  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  born  in  the  state  of 
Washington.  An  illness  in  childhood  de¬ 
stroyed  his  sight,  so  he  attended  the  state 
school  for  the  blind  during  grammar- 
school  years.  Determined  to  attend  pub¬ 
lic  high  school,  he  gained  permission  to 
enroll  in  the  Vancouver  High  School  and 
graduated  as  valedictorian  in  a  class  of 
forty.  Later  he  graduated  cum  laude  from 
the  University  of  Washington,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
other  fraternities. 

Throughout  his  career  a  leader  of  men, 
Mr.  Meyer  has  served  and  still  is  identi¬ 
fied  with  many  organized  activities  in  be- 
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half  of  blind  persons,  including:  presi¬ 
dent,  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind;  AAWB  representative  at 
the  London  Conference  on  Braille  in 
1932;  member  of  the  Committee  on  Blind 
and  Partially  Sighted  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec¬ 
tion;  member  of  the  advisory  board  to 
the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Disability  In¬ 
surance  Program,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  president.  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Executives  of  State  Agencies  for 
the  Blind;  director,  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind;  trustee  and  vice- 
president,  American  Foundation  for  the 


Blind;  and  member  of  the  executive 
boards  of  the  John  Milton  Society  and 
the  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

In  the  words  of  Miss  Keller  addressing 
Mr.  Meyer,  “With  imagination  and  in¬ 
ventive  vigor  you  have  quickened  the 
solution  of  problems  everywhere.  .  .  .” 

The  Migel  Medal  ceremonies  have  be¬ 
come  a  traditional  event  on  what  the 
AFB  calls  Foundation  Day,  when  the  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  the  membership  and  the 
trustees  are  held.  Robert  E.  McCormick, 
New  York  attorney,  and  Dr.  John  Palfrey, 
dean  of  Columbia  College,  New  York 
City,  were  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees. 


Western  Teachers  Meet  in  Seattle 


The  thirteenth  annual  Western  Con¬ 
ference  of  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind 
was  held  September  16-18  in  Seattle. 
Thirty-five  persons  from  seven  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  member-states  attended. 

Three  special  guests  from  the  East  dis¬ 
cussed  the  work  of  their  agencies.  They 
were  Robert  S.  Bray,  chief  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress; 
Charles  E.  Brown,  field  consultant  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  as¬ 
signed  to  the  western  division;  and  Hulen 
C.  Walker,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Walker  also  mentioned  the 
possibility  that  a  study  of  the  professional 
requirements  of  home  teaching  may  be 
undertaken  by  his  organization. 

Many  other  speakers  discussed  their 
areas  of  specialization.  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Crampton  spoke  on  “Recent  Develop¬ 
ments  in  Diabetes.”  Dr.  Walter  Cameron 
discussed  some  of  the  most  common  pro¬ 
gressive  eye  diseases  and  the  use  of  visual 
aids.  Dr.  Victor  Howery,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  of  the  University 


of  Washington,  spoke  on  “Understanding 
Human  Behavior”  as  applied  to  work  with 
handicapped  persons.  “Home  Teaching 
and  Casework  Services  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia”  was  the  topic  of  Edith  Mair,  home 
teacher  with  the  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind. 

Speakers  from  the  Washington  state 
program  for  the  blind  were  Fuller  R. 
Hale,  director  of  the  Social  Center  for 
the  Blind,  and  Michael  Cariola,  director 
of  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.  “The 
Relationship  of  the  Home  Teacher  and 
the  Vocational  Counselor”  was  discussed 
by  a  panel  composed  of  Donald  Craw¬ 
ford,  supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Washington,  Lloyd  Smart,  voca¬ 
tional  counselor,  and  Alice  Ollsen,  home 
teacher. 

Chester  G.  Cross,  manager  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Record  Benevolent  Association,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  possibilities  of  printing  the 
Bible  and  other  religious  works  in  large 
print  for  persons  with  low  vision. 

The  1960  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Ogden,  Utah. 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


IT’S  SO  PEACEFUL 

There  is  a  song  that  starts  with  the 
words  “It’s  so  peaceful  in  the  country.” 
That’s  why  I  live  in  what  New  Yorkers 
call  “the  country,”  or  at  least  they  might 
have  a  long  time  ago.  Now  it  is  what 
they  refer  to  as  “suburbia” — and  as  a 
blind  person  I  have  a  few  thoughts  about 
that  subject  that  as  yet  nobody  else  has 
mentioned. 

To  be  specific,  I  live  in  an  area  loosely 
called  “the  valley”  in  New  Jersey.  From 
the  Oranges  on  out  to  places  like  Morris¬ 
town  it  is  a  fairly  attractive  bit  of  the 
Garden  State,  and  a  series  of  small  com¬ 
munities  comprise  an  almost  unbroken 
civilization  of  commuters,  commuters’ 
wives,  commuters’  children,  week-end 
guests  from  the  city,  and  local  trades¬ 
people. 

Moving  to  New  York  from  the  South 
would  have  been  quite  a  shock  to  a  real 
country  boy  had  it  not  been  for  the  grass 
and  trees  and  hills  of  Jersey.  What’s  more, 
it  was  rather  easy  to  make  friends 
out  there.  The  sophisticated  community 
seemed  undaunted  by  the  appearance  of 
a  blind  person — I  think  I  was  the  only 
identifiable  one  in  the  whole  town — and 
the  neighbors  soon  got  over  their  curios¬ 
ity  about  us.  Commuting  acquaintances 
on  the  train,  however,  never  seem  to  be 
fully  satisfied  about  how  I  make  a  living 
— and  no  matter  how  many  times  I  ex¬ 
plain  my  lofty  position  of  serious  respon¬ 
sibilities,  they  still  think  I  commute  to 
work  at  a  broom  shop. 

Speaking  of  brooms  makes  me  remem¬ 
ber  what  I  started  out  to  tell  you.  Although 
it  is  true,  as  I  said,  that  folks  accepted 
me  pretty  well  in  the  neighborhood,  they 
somehow  seem  to  think  that  I  am  an 
expert  about  anything  connected  with 


blindness.  This,  of  course,  is  flattering— 
but  they  also  seem  to  think  I  am  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  of  it — which  I  am  not.  For 
example,  every  time  there  is  a  surge  of 
house-to-house  selling  of  blind-made  prod¬ 
ucts — legitimate  and  illegitimate — all  my 
neighbors  associate  the  sale  with  me. 
Some  go  out  of  their  way  to  call  and 
report  that  they  have  bought  some  of  my 
brooms — while  others,  I  am  sure,  go  out 
of  their  way  to  avoid  me  for  weeks  so 
they  won’t  have  to  admit  that  they  did 
not. 

It’s  a  funny  thing,  but  I  don’t  go  around 
asking  my  neighborhood  friends  for 
business  or  professional  favors.  They  c«- 
tainly  don’t  hesitate  to  ask  me.  Now,  one 
of  my  good  friends  in  suburbia  is  i 
chemist  with  Standard  Oil,  but  I  don’t 
ask  bim  for  a  free  tank  of  gas.  Another 
neighbor  is  making  millions  out  of  nub 
and  bolts  or  something,  but  I  have  yet  to 
borrow  the  first  one  from  him.  But  just 
let  one  of  them  run  across  another  friend 
whose  grandmother’s  glasses  need  chang¬ 
ing  and  they  call  good  old  Bob  to  get 
advice  on  a  good  eye  doctor. 

Of  course,  I  really  don’t  mind.  All  of 
us  in  social  welfare  know  that  we  are 
in  a  sense  always  on  duty,  and  the  nutna- 
ous  inquiries  we  receive  from  acquaint¬ 
ances  are  a  natural  characteristic  and 
not  to  be  disparaged.  Especially  have  1 
not  minded  when  the  calls  from  relative 
strangers  have  been  the  signal  for  me 
to  get  parents  of  a  disturbed  blind  child 
in  touch  with  the  right  clinic,  or  when 
I  was  able  to  partially  relax  the  family 
of  a  young  woman  whose  diabetic  condi¬ 
tion  was  forecasting  loss  of  vision.  For  t 
while,  1  think  I  singlehandedly  expanded 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  tlie 
Blind’s  talking  book  program  almost  to 
the  point  where  I  should  have  been  on  the 
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payroll  of  the  Commission,  but  the  folks 
who  got  the  books  appreciated  my  volun¬ 
teer  efforts. 

When  we  first  bought  the  house,  some¬ 
body  started  the  rumor  that  we  were  the 
advance  guard  of  a  colony  of  the  blind. 
1  didn’t  know  this  at  the  time,  and  it 
was  not  until  several  years  later  that  I 
think  a  still  wary  neighbor  told  me  about 
it.  The  inexplicable  rumor  that  1  did 
actually  hear,  though,  was  that  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  had  bought  the  old  home¬ 
stead — known  as  the  Weathers  place  or 
something  like  that — and  the  community 
really  was  not  very  certain  about  the 
merits  of  the  installation. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  I  would  say  that 
until  recently  I  have  found  that  the  good 
in  suburban  living  outweighs  the  bad — 
for  a  blind  person,  that  is,  and  until 
recently,  that  is.  I  am  now  being  blamed 
for  an  old-clothes-for-the-blind  drive.  We 
were  not  aware,  of  course,  that  some 
fund-raiser  for  a  New  York  “national” 
agency  in  the  field  of  music  for  the  blind 
had  launched  a  collection  of  old  clothes. 
Naturally,  it  was  not  the  idea  that  blind 
folks  would  use  the  old  clothes,  but  that 
the  clothes  would  be  sold  to  get  money 
for  braille  music.  This  seems  a  bit  in¬ 
direct  to  me,  but  there  really  is  no  use 
trying  to  figure  out  fund-raisers.  Even 


so,  most  of  my  suburban  friends  don’t 
even  try  to  figure  out  the  deal,  and  simply 
think  the  obvious.  There  might  be  some 
question  about  this  kind  of  promotion  in 
the  name  of  helping  the  blind,  but  that 
isn’t  why  I’m  telling  the  story. 

For  several  days,  we  received  tele¬ 
phone  calls  asking  why  we  had  not  been 
around  to  pick  up  the  clothing.  Folks 
had  been  told  by  telephone,  apparently, 
to  pile  their  old  clothing  on  the  front 
porch  and  a  collector  would  be  around. 
Somebody  goofed — and  the  piles  remained 
uncollected.  Since  I  am  supposed  to  be 
in  charge  of  something  connected  with 
blindness,  I  naturally  got  the  complaints. 
There  was  one  complaint,  however,  that 
topped  them  all.  One  suburban  house¬ 
wife,  at  the  request  of  her  husband — one 
of  those  commendable  sponsors  of  youth 
activity — had  taken  the  responsibility  of 
getting  all  the  Little  League  baseball  uni¬ 
forms  cleaned.  Having  called  the  dry- 
cleaner  to  pick  them  up,  she  piled  the 
uniforms  on  the  front  porch  and  dashed 
off  to  play  bridge. 

You’ve  guessed  it.  The  collectors  for 
the  blind  took  the  whole  batch.  I  am  now 
looking  for  an  apartment  in  New  York 
City.  I  never  liked  commuting  in  the  first 
place,  and  besides,  the  song-writer  must 
not  have  meant  my  part  of  the  country. 
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Research  in  Review 


conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


“War  Blinded  Veterans  in  a  Postwar  Setting.” 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Veterans  Administration, 
1958. 

Blinded  veterans  constitute  a  highly 
atypical  population  of  blind  persons.  As 
a  group,  they  have  lost  vision  in  their 
most  fruitful  years,  often  by  reason  of 
traumatic  events.  In  terms  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  they  have  received  services  from  an 
agency  which  is  inaccessible  to  civilians. 
Owing  to  their  war  service  and  their  asso¬ 
ciation  with  a  military  setting,  the  social- 
psychological  field  in  which  blindness 
occurred  differs  from  that  of  most  civilian- 
blinded  individuals.  Yet,  this  atypicality 
offers  unique  opportunities  for  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  effects  of  blindness.  What 
are  the  dimensions  of  the  disability  of 
blindness  among  individuals  who  are  vig¬ 
orous,  with  most  of  their  work  careers 
ahead  of  them,  and  confronted  by  the 
problems  of  early  adult  life? 

Since  most  agencies  for  the  blind  are 
concerned  with  a  population  of  individ¬ 
uals  who  are  primarily  in  middle  and  late 
years,  their  goals  and  results  are  neces¬ 
sarily  conditioned  by  the  high  frequency 
of  blindness  among  older  people.  The 
younger  blind  person  in  civilian  life  is 
reasonably  scarce  and,  at  times,  is  self¬ 
directing,  requiring  minimum  service 
from  established  community  agencies.  As 
a  result,  our  data  about  young  adults  who 
have  lost  their  sight  is  sparse.  Conse¬ 
quently,  a  research  project  which  adds  to 
our  information  about  the  younger  blind 
person  is  exceedingly  valuable.  It  may 
give  us  some  clues  as  to  the  reality  level 
of  accomplishment  which  may  be  expected 
from  blinded  young  adults  ift  our  society. 

THE  FINDINGS.  The  Central  Office  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  assembled  a  list 


of  veterans  with  severe  eye  disabilities.  w 

Each  of  seventy  VA  Regional  Offices  was  w 

then  provided  with  a  list  of  those  blinded  h 

veterans  within  its  jurisdiction.  In  each  yi 

regional  office,  social  workers  reviewed  h 

the  claims  folders  for  the  veterans,  ob-  b 

taining  case  information  in  the  process.  tl 

Following  a  patterned  interview  outline,  v 

the  social  workers  interviewed  the  vet-  c 

erans,  submitting  a  copy  of  their  findings  “ 

to  the  VA  Central  Office.  In  each  case,  f 

as  the  need  for  remedial  measures  was  1 

discovered,  the  appropriate  services  were  { 

arranged.  Two  years  after  the  initiation  ( 

of  the  study,  follow-up  progress  reports  ‘ 

were  submitted  on  all  veterans  for  whom 
remedial  services  had  been  indicated.  | 

The  sample  of  blinded  veterans  was  i 
highly  inclusive.  “The  interview  coverage 
included  in  the  study  group  was  98 
per  cent  of  the  1,988  known  blinded  vet¬ 
erans  living  outside  VA  hospitals  or 
domiciliaries  with  service-connected  dis¬ 
abilities  incurred  between  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II  and  .  .  .  March  31, 
1953.”  The  median  age  of  the  survey 
group  was  34.1  years.  Eleven  women  (0.6 
per  cent  of  the  total)  were  included  in  the 
group.  Nearly  eight  out  of  ten  of  the 
veterans  were  married.  Three  out  of  five 
had  dependent  children.  The  mean  num¬ 
ber  of  such  dependents  was  2.5. 

Almost  one  third  had  elementary-school 
education  only.  Less  than  10  per  cent 
had  been  to  college.  Before  blindness 
three  out  of  ten  had  not  been  trained  for 
any  occupation.  One  fifth  had  been  trained 
in  skilled  and  another  fifth  in  semi¬ 
skilled  occupations.  One  tenth  had  been 
trained  for  clerical  and  sales  occupations 
and  another  tenth  for  unskilled  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  incidence  of  training  for  other  I 
groups  of  occupations  was  small.  I 
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More  than  half  the  group  was  blinded 
by  injury  and  about  45  per  cent  by  dis¬ 
ease.  Those  blinded  by  injury  tended  to 
have  three  times  the  incidence  of  a  lack 
of  useful  vision  as  the  group  blinded  by 
disease.  Two  out  of  five  in  the  total  group 
had  no  useful  sight.  The  median  age  at 
which  sight  was  lost  for  the  entire  group 
was  25.9  years.  A  majority  of  the  group 
had  been  disabled  between  five  and  ten 
years.  More  than  25  per  cent  of  the  group 
had  hearing  difficulties  in  addition  to 
blindness.  The  rate  of  employment  for 
this  group  was  less  than  that  for  blinded 
veterans  without  hearing  problems.  Spe¬ 
cific  statistics  were  not  reported  on 
“physical  complaints.”  However,  a  sam¬ 
pling  review  of  fifty  cases  indicated  that 
blinded  veterans  with  “physical  com¬ 
plaints”  were  employed  much  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  blinded  veterans  with  no 
“physical  complaints.” 

About  three  fourths  of  the  group  ap¬ 
plied  for  and  went  through  VA  vocational 
rehabilitation.  In  all,  some  1,142  veterans 
were  classified  relative  to  their  vocational 
rehabilitation  status.  Of  these,  600  were 
rehabilitated,  140  were  in  training,  65 
had  training  interrupted,  and  337  had 
training  discontinued.  Three  fourths  of 
those  who  were  rehabilitated  were  em¬ 
ployed  at  tbe  time  of  study.  In  total,  al¬ 
most  1,000  of  these  veterans  were  em¬ 
ployed.  Three  out  of  five  had  obtained 
employment  on  their  own  initiative.  The 
other  sources  of  employment  included: 
VA  training  officers,  153;  friends  or  rela¬ 
tives,  110;  state  agencies  for  the  blind, 
47;  state  or  federal  employment  agencies, 
37;  other  VA  officials,  10;  and  private 
agencies  for  the  blind,  11. 

Guide  dogs  were  used  by  144  veterans 
(about  15  per  cent).  Of  these,  141  were 
reported  to  be  satisfied  with  them.  Only 
two  guide-dog  users  had  partial  vision. 
One  of  these  men  was  dissatisfied  with 
his  dog.  Almost  half  the  guide-dog  users 
were  employed.  This  constituted  a  higher 
incidence  of  employment  than  among 
other  groups  of  veterans  without  useful 


vision.  Canes  were  used  by  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  veterans.  Various  types  of 
canes  were  used:  white  wooden,  288;  long 
metal,  188;  collapsible,  157;  and  other 
types,  137.  Better-educated  groups  tended 
to  use  collapsible  and  other  special  canes 
more  frequently  than  the  elementary- 
school  group.  Less  than  one  third  of  the 
veterans  stated  that  they  could  read 
braille. 

In  total,  half  of  the  group  was  em¬ 
ployed.  More  than  half  of  the  employed 
veterans  were  on  salary  and  about  one 
third  were  self-employed.  The  remainder 
were  on  commission,  piecework,  etc.  Vet¬ 
erans  were  employed  at  all  levels:  clerical 
and  sales,  210;  agricultural  and  kindred, 
144;  semiskilled,  135;  unskilled,  118; 
professional,  112;  skilled,  107;  man¬ 
agerial  and  official,  84;  service  occupa¬ 
tions,  51;  and  semiprofessional,  19.  One 
half  of  the  employed  veterans  required 
sighted  help  on  the  job.  Almost  three 
fifths  of  those  requiring  such  help  had 
partial  vision.  Professional  workers  tended 
to  show  the  greatest  need  for  sighted  help. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  veterans  were 
satisfied  with  their  jobs.  This  latter  group 
tended  to  reveal  greater  success  in  social 
performance  as  well. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  total  group  did 
not  associate  socially  with  other  blind 
persons.  Partially  seeing  veterans  tended 
to  have  fewer  social  contacts  with  other 
blind  persons  than  the  totally  blind.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  interviewers,  about  12  per 
cent  of  tbe  veterans  appeared  unable  to 
cope  with  community  attitudes  toward 
blindness.  Employed  veterans  tended  to 
be  more  successful  in  working  with  such 
attitudes.  Those  who  accepted  life  posi¬ 
tively  also  were  more  successful  in  cop¬ 
ing  with  community  attitudes. 

About  6  per  cent  of  the  veterans  felt 
that  “they  had  had  too  much  help  and 
should  be  left  alone.”  A  little  less  than 
half  of  the  group  felt  that  they  had  not 
taken  full  advantage  of  their  hospital  re¬ 
habilitation  programs.  Of  these,  121 
(about  one  in  fifteen)  wanted  to  return  to 
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hospitals  for  additional  service.  Many  of 
this  group  were  unemployed  and  felt  an 
urgent  need  for  additional  service.  Eight 
of  ten  of  these  veterans  were  thought  to 
reveal  a  positive  acceptance  of  life.  Char¬ 
acteristics  attributed  to  those  who  did  not 
accept  life  positively  include:  a  high  in¬ 
cidence  of  unemployment,  a  low  inci¬ 
dence  of  “rehabilitated”  status,  a  high 
incidence  of  interrupted  or  discontinued 
training,  a  low  percentage  of  braille 
reading,  and  a  low  proportion  who  worked 
forty  to  forty-nine  hours  a  week. 

An  interview  summary  evaluation  in¬ 
cluded  ratings  on  twenty-five  criteria 
considered  to  be  associated  with  favor¬ 
able  adaptation  to  the  loss  of  sight.  The 
characteristics  of  veterans  with  high  in¬ 
terview  summary  evaluation  scores  in¬ 
cluded:  high  frequency  of  age  twenty-five 
to  twenty-nine,  married,  responsibility  for 
dependent  children,  blinded  by  injury, 
blinded  eight  to  nine  years,  better  edu¬ 
cated  before  blindness,  able  to  read  braille, 
employed  and  satisfied  with  jobs,  better 
able  to  cope  with  community  attitudes 
toward  blindness,  and  needing  no  addi¬ 
tional  VA  services. 

More  than  four  out  of  ten  had  no  need 
for  additional  VA  services.  Almost  three 
out  of  ten  had  some  need.  About  one  in 
seven  had  considerable  need,  with  a 
similar  number  having  urgent  need.  Those 
having  no  need  for  additional  VA  serv¬ 
ices  tended  to  be  employed  and  to  accept 
life  positively. 

This  brief  review  provides  only  the 
scantiest  survey  of  the  data.  Exceedingly 
rich  detail  appears  throughout  the  study 
offering  the  reader  unusual  insights  into 
the  characteristics  and  problems  of  blinded 
veterans.  On  the  basis  of  these  data,  the 
following  conclusions  are  stated  by  the 
investigators: 

1.  “The  hospital  rehabilitation  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  Government,  both  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  services  and  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration,  laid  a  firm  foundation  for 
post-hospital  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
education.  Both  of  these  intensive  pro¬ 


grams  may  be  said  to  have  paid  divi¬ 
dends,  both  psychologically  and  econom¬ 
ically.” 

2.  The  interview  summary  evaluation 
was  considered  to  be  associated  with 
self-evident  marks  of  socially  acceptable 
behavior.  The  single  mark  which  seemed 
most  closely  associated  with  total  adjust¬ 
ment  to  blindness  was  employment. 

3.  Income  received  from  disability  com¬ 
pensation  did  not  appear  to  serve  as  an 
impediment  to  employment. 

4.  “Some  strain  is  apparent  from  the 
association  of  the  partially  seeing  and  the 
totally  blind  in  programs  for  the  blind.” 
It  is  suggested  that  partially  seeing  indi¬ 
viduals  may  require  a  different  type  of 
help.  Apparently,  society  is  devising  aids 
that  fit  the  needs  of  the  totally  blind  per¬ 
son  more  closely  than  the  partially  see¬ 
ing  one. 

5.  The  group  of  blind  persons  studied 
emerge  as  individuals  who  “serve  and  en¬ 
rich  their  country  and  their  world.” 


IMPLICATIONS.  If  we  can  assume  com¬ 
parability  between  blinded  veterans  and 
blinded  civilians  in  the  same  age  group, 
at  least  one  important  implication  is  sug¬ 
gested.  For  men  in  the  employable  age 
group,  employment  or  the  lack  of  it  seems 
crucial.  The  data  presented  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  clues  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  better-adjusted  blind  person  tends 
to  enter  employment  more  frequently  or 
whether  employment  tends  to  promote  bet¬ 
ter  adjustment.  It  seems  quite  likely  that 
these  two  situations  interact.  Without  a 
minimum  level  of  adjustment,  employ¬ 
ment  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to 
achieve.  Without  employment,  life  seems 
less  satisfying  and  successful. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  blind  persons  are  in  their  ad¬ 
vanced  years,  increasing  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  needs  of  the  non-em- 
ployed  blind  individual.  However  im¬ 
portant  this  emphasis,  it  should  not  result 
in  a  “watering-down”  of  vocational 
habilitation  services.  Even  though  the 
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number  of  blind  persons  in  the  employ¬ 
able  age  group  is  smaller,  their  needs 
for  employment  seem  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  VA  study.  Obviously,  this  hypothesis 
is  in  need  of  testing. 

In  fact,  the  major  implication  of  the 
VA  study  is  to  point  the  way  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  study  of  blinded  civilians.  At  this 
point,  we  know  much  more  about  the 
blinded  veteran  than  we  do  about  his 
civilian  counterpart.  For  example,  it 


would  be  exceedingly  fruitful  to  explore 
the  relationship  between  adjustment  to 
blindness  and  employment  status  for 
agency  clients  and  other  blind  persons 
in  the  community.  The  study  of  civilians 
will  present  many  serious  problems  of 
research  design  and  methodology.  How¬ 
ever,  these  seem  capable  of  being  solved. 
With  the  data  obtained,  local,  state,  and 
national  agencies  would  be  assisted  in 
their  planning. 


Appointments 


A  Ollie  R.  Denton  assumed  his  duties  as 
principal  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  September  1.  He  succeeds  Floyd  E. 
Farrar,  who  retired  after  serving  in  this 
post  for  sixteen  years. 

A  native  Tennessean,  Mr.  Denton  re¬ 
ceived  his  bachelor’s  degree  from  Middle 
Tennessee  State  College,  at  Murfreesboro, 
and  his  master’s  degree  in  education  from 
George  Peabody  College,  Nashville.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  thirty  years  he  has  served 
both  as  teacher  and  principal  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Tennessee. 

★  James  V.  Sullivan  became  adminis¬ 
trator  of  St.  Paul’s  Rehabilitation  Center, 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  last  June.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Gordon  Connor,  who  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Diocese.  Prior  to  his 
appointment  Mr.  Sullivan  was  assistant 
principal  of  the  Guilford  (Connecticut) 
High  School,  where  he  also  served  as 
athletic  coach.  Before  that  he  taught  for 
six  years  in  the  Maynard,  Massachusetts, 
school  system.  He  received  his  B.S.  in 
education  from  Boston  University,  and 
his  master’s  degree  in  educational  ad¬ 
ministration  from  Fairfield  University, 
in  Fairfield,  Connecticut. 


★  Arthur  Keller  became  research  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  Bureau  of  Technological  Re¬ 
search,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  on  September  1.  His  work  is  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  Foundation’s 
aids  and  appliances  program.  Mr.  Keller 
received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree 
from  Columbia  University,  and  also  stud¬ 
ied  in  Paris  at  I’Alliance  Frant^aise  and 
at  the  Sorbonne.  He  has  held  government 
posts  dealing  with  personnel  administra¬ 
tion,  budget  planning  and  liaison  work 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
governments. 


CORRECTION 

In  announcing  the  appointment  of  Durward 
A.  Hutchinson  as  superintendent  of  the  In¬ 
diana  School  for  the  Blind  in  the  November 
issue,  it  was  erroneously  stated  that  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School  for 
the  past  seven  years.  Mr.  Hutchinson  had 
served  as  principal  of  the  Iowa  school  dur¬ 
ing  that  period.  D.  W.  Overbeay  was  then 
and  still  is  the  superintendent. 
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News 

★  Richard  Kinney,  educator  and  author, 
and  Dr.  Clinton  Compere,  specialist  in 
prosthetics,  were  honored  with  Certificates 
of  Meritorious  Service  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped  at  an  NEPH 
Awards  Luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Il¬ 
linois  Governor’s  Committee  on  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped  in 
October.  These  awards  are  given  to  in¬ 
dividuals  and  employers  who  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  the  public  that  handicapped 
people  can  he  employed  successfully. 

Mr.  Kinney,  who  is  deaf  and  blind,  is 
assistant  director  of  the  Hadley  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  Winnetka,  Illinois.  De¬ 
spite  his  double  handicap,  Mr.  Kinney 
graduated  rnaf'na  cum  laude  from  Mt. 
Lnion  College,  and  later  served  as  an 
instructor  at  the  Hadley  School,  where 
he  had  also  been  a  student.  When  he  was 
elected  assistant  director  last  October, 
he  was  commended  both  for  his  work  as 
i  teacher  and  for  his  public-relations  ac- 
ivities  on  behalf  of  the  school. 

Dr.  Compere  is  director  of  the  Prosthe- 
;ics  Education  Division  of  Northwestern 
University  Medical  School,  and  advisor 
in  prosthetics  to  the  Chicago  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Institute. 

★  A  new  research  program  to  help 
blinded  veterans  has  been  announced  by 
the  Veterans  Administration.  At  the  Hines, 
Illinois,  VA  hospital,  the  project  will  test 
the  usefulness  of  newer  optical  aids,  such 
as  microscopic  and  telescopic  spectacles, 
for  veterans  with  service-connected  con¬ 
ditions  who  have  so  little  vision  that 
they  are  legally  classified  as  blind. 

Russell  C.  Williams,  chief  of  blind  re¬ 
habilitation  for  the  VA  in  Washington, 
D.  C..  said  neither  these  high-power  lenses 
nor  other  optical  aids  developed  in  recent 
years  can  restore  this  sort  of  vision  to 
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normal.  However,  he  said  the  agency 
hopes  the  devices  will  enable  many  of 
the  veterans  to  read  their  own  mail,  look 
up  telephone  numbers,  read  street  and 
bus  signs,  and  see  photographs. 

The  VA  will  await  the  results  of  the 
Hines  study  before  planning  extension  of 
the  program  to  all  the  nation’s  legally  i 
blind  veterans  who  can  benefit  from  it 
About  half,  or  some  1,300,  of  the  blinded 
veterans  in  the  United  States  have  light- 
perception  or  some  sight. 

Heading  the  optical  aids  program  at 
Hines  are  two  ophthalmologists.  Dr. 
James  Lebensohn  and  Dr.  Robert  Penn. 
Consultants  for  the  project  are  Kathem 
F'.  Gruber,  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Hoover,  ophthalmologist,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland;  Dr.  Charles  Tilletl, 
ophthalmologist,  of  Charlotte,  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  and  Dr.  William  A.  Mann,  ophthal¬ 
mologist  of  Chicago. 

★  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  announces  the  publication 
in  braille  of  its  Facts  About  The  Seeing 
Eye.  This  booklet  explains  briefly  many 
of  the  school’s  policies  and  procedure*, 
and  its  underlying  philosophy.  It  is  also 
available  in  inkprint  and  will  soon  be 
available  on  records  suitable  for  talking- 
book  machines.  The  inkprint  or  braille 
edition  may  now  be  obtained  by  writing 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New 
Jersey. 

★  The  blind  population  of  New  York 
State  increased  by  about  one  thousand 
during  1958  to  a  total  of  26.458  as  of  last 
December  31.  Of  this  total,  15,600  liw 
in  New  York  City.  These  figures  were 
released  recently  by  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  State  DepartmMt 
of  Social  Welfare.  Among  the  causes  of 
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blindness  in  the  2,290  cases  reported  in 
1958,  750  resulted  from  damaged  retinas; 
433  from  cataracts;  331  from  glaucoma; 
3W  from  optic  nerve  atrophy;  and  137 
from  myopia. 

★  Dr.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  founder  and 
principal  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for 
the  Blind,  was  honored  in  September  by 
her  many  friends  on  the  occasion  of  her 
eighty-fifth  birthday.  The  school  which 
she  heads  is  located  at  Paoli,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  has  for  many  years  served  the 
special  needs  of  the  retarded  blind  child. 

Dr.  Greaves  was  the  recipient  earlier 
of  the  Philadelphia  Award  and  was 
named  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  Distin¬ 
guished  Daughters.  She  has  on  several 
occasions  been  named  “Woman  of  the 
Year”  by  various  organizations  and  has 
been  cited  many  times  for  her  work  with 
retarded  blind  children. 

★  Dr.  Ludwig  von  Sallmann,  chief  of  the 
Ophthalmology  Branch  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness,  received  the  Louis  Braille 
Award  from  the  Philadelphia  Association 
for  the  Blind.  This  award  is  given  annu¬ 
ally  in  recognition  of  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

★  Through  an  arrangement  between  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind  and 
the  West  Roxbury  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  Hospital,  patients  at  the  hospital  are 
producing  magnetic  tape  recordings  of 
current  literature  for  blind  caseworkers 
on  the  Division  staff.  Material  to  be  re¬ 
corded  is  selected  by  the  director  of  the 
Division.  Patients  have  found  the  work 
stimulating  as  well  as  useful  in  helping 
them  to  improve  their  speech  and  reading 
abilities.  Caseworkers  have  found  the  re¬ 
cordings  useful  in  keeping  abreast  of 
current  professional  literature  not  avail¬ 
able  in  braille  or  on  records. 

★  Woolson  House,  residence  for  blind 
women  operated  by  the  Massachusetts  As¬ 


sociation  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adult  Blind,  was  closed  in  June.  The 
home,  located  in  Cambridge,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1910.  At  that  time  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  progressive  step  in  service 
to  blind  women,  many  of  whom  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  at  home  and  not  seek 
gainful  employment.  For  the  past  three 
years,  however,  an  average  of  only  seven 
women  have  resided  at  the  home,  and 
living  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
them  elsewhere.  Throughout  the  state  res¬ 
ident  groups  in  homes  for  the  blind  are 
rapidly  shrinking,  as  blind  people  no 
longer  wish  to  join  segregated  groups. 

★  A  survey  of  case  histories  of  newly 
blinded  persons  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind.  Cases 
added  to  the  register  of  the  blind  since 
July  1,  1958,  are  being  analyzed  for 
causes  and  types  of  blindness;  employ- 
ability  of  blind  persons;  rehabilitation; 
degree  of  vision;  and  number  and  tvpes 
of  services  provided  clients  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion.  Director  of  the  survey  is  Michael 
F.  Sullivan,  supervisor  of  research  and 
statistics  for  the  Division. 

UCLA  Services 
for  Blind  Students 

Special  facilities  provided  for  blind 
students  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  are  described  in  the  February 
1959  issue  of  Higher  Education,  monthly 
publication  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Services 
for  an  average  of  ten  blind  students  dur¬ 
ing  the  regular  session,  and  two  or  three 
during  the  summer  session,  are  coordi¬ 
nated  by  the  OflSce  of  Special  Services,  a 
division  of  Student  Personnel  Services, 
under  the  dean  of  students. 

A  separate  lounge  with  study  cubicles 
for  blind  students  and  their  readers  is 
maintained  in  the  University  Library.  The 
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room  is  equipped  with  a  braille  diction¬ 
ary.  tape  recorder,  braillewriters,  campus 
relief  map.  and  storage  facilities.  A 
budget  for  readers  for  blind  students,  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Office  of  Special  Serv¬ 
ices.  serves  to  supplement  the  reader  as¬ 
sistance  provided  by  the  State  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Service  and  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration.  The  Office  employs 


the  readers  and  certifies  their  hours 
service.  It  also  provides  proctoring  he 
for  instructors  who  require  it.  Other  I 
services  include  orientation  counseliii|, 
assistance  with  problems  of  admissio 
and  r^istration,  appointment  arrang^ 
ments  for  outside  agency  personnel,  aid 
maintenance  of  equipment  in  the  reading 
room. 


Classified  Corner 


Thu  department  U  ■  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publUh  notices  of 
positions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those 
who  are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge 
is  made  and  we  will  print  as  many  as  space 
will  permit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
Fiatements  of  advertisers. 

Wc  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  profeasional 
workers  which  are  of  a  non-commercial  natnre. 
All  other  advertUing  will  be  accepted  at  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to :  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
II,  N.  Y. 


Position  Open;  Resource  teacher  of  blind  (must 
drive  own  car)  for  junior  and  senior  high 
students  and  a  few  partially  sighted  elementary 
students.  Load  from  7  to  10  students.  Bachelor’s 
degree  required  plus  special  training  in  educa¬ 
tion  of  blind  and  partially  sighted.  Experience 
in  teaching  both  blind  and  sighted  children  de¬ 
sirable,  including  understanding  curricula  and 
materials  of  teaching  blind  and  partially  sighted. 
Must  have  competency  in  Grade  II  braille.  Salary 
range  from  $5150  to  $9090  depending  on  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Apply  to  William  Wyckoff,  Director  of 
Special  Services,  San  Leandro  Unified  School 
District,  451  West  Joaquin  Ave.,  San  Leandro, 
Cal. 

Position  Open  :  Chief,  Department  of  Social 
.Services,  in  multifunction  agency  serving  blind 
persons  in  Southern  California.  Newly  profes¬ 
sionalized  department  requires  casework,  super¬ 
visory  and  administrative  skills  in  developing 
expanding  program.  Requirements:  MSW  with 
experience.  Salary  dependent  upon  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Contact  Marion  L.  Voges,  Director,  Pro¬ 
fessional  Services  Division,  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29, 
Cal. 

Position  Open:  Supervisor  of  special  services, 
voluntary'  agency  serving  metropolitan  area  in 
Deep  South.  M.S.W.  in  social  casework  preferred. 
Minimum  of  five  years  agency  experience  includ¬ 
ing  at  least  two  years  in  supervisory  position. 
Male  or  female,  with  ability  to  travel  inde¬ 
pendently.  Salary  range  $6,(X)0-7,2(X),  with  usual 
fringe  benefits.  Address  applications  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  123  State 
St..  New  Orleans  18,  La. 


Position  Wanted:  Experienced  braille  teacher 
wishes  position  coaching  blind  students  in 
braille  and  other  subjects  in  school  environment. 
Write  Box  64,  New  Outlook. 

Position  Wanted:  Totally  blind  woman,  31, 
B.A.  Honors  from  University  of  London,  Eng¬ 
land;  master’s  degree  in  special  education  from 
Boston  University,  certificate  of  advanced  grad¬ 
uate  specialization  in  guidance  and  counsehng 
(30  credits  beyond  master’s  degree),  also  Bostoi 
University.  Taught  in  a  school  for  the  blind  for 
four  years;  practiced  social  casework  for  on* 
year.  Wish  position  in  teaching,  counseling  or 
social  work.  West  Coast  preferred.  Write  Diana 
Wilson,  405  South  B  St.,  Perris,  Calif.,  telephone 
OLympia  7-3246. 

Position  Wanted:  Executive  director  of  stat^ 
wide  agency  desires  to  make  a  change.  Respon¬ 
sible  at  present  for  program  administration,  fund 
raising,  public  relations  and  sales.  Eight  yean 
experience  in  present  position;  three  years  in 
vocational  rehabilitation;  several  years  board 
member  of  private  agency  without  compensa¬ 
tion.  A.B.  degree,  social  science,  from  state  uni¬ 
versity;  also  some  legal  training.  Totally  blind, 
age  55.  Write  Box  63,  New  Outlook. 

Position  Wanted:  Rehabilitation  counselor  in 
work  for  the  blind.  Three  and  a  half  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  agency  for  the  blind.  B.S.  in 
education  with  major  in  industrial  arts  and 
minor  in  psychology.  Totally  blind  male,  35, 
married.  Desire  employment  in  southern  United 
States.  Write  Box  62,  New  Outlook. 

Position  Wanted:  Family  man,  30,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  work  for  the  blind,  preferably  as  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  counselor  or  placement  spe¬ 
cialist.  B.A.  in  psychology  and  M.A.  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  counseling  from  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity;  17  additional  credits  above  master’s 
level.  Five  months  training  course  at  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind ;  2  semesters  of  internship  at 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Six  yean 
business  experience  including  work  on  man¬ 
agerial  and  administrative  level.  Willing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Resume  and  references  sent  on  request 
Contact  Marvin  S.  Hirsch,  800  Greenwood  Ave, 
Brooklyn  18,  N.  Y,  Tel.  HYacinth  9-6288. 
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Rehabilitating  Blind  Persons  with  Impaired  Hearing 
Moe  Bergman,  Ed.D. 


Training  Normal  Hearing  to  Greater  Usefulness 
Fay-Tyler  M.  Norton,  Ph.D. 


Effective  Use  of  Volunteers 
in  Group  Work  and  Recreation  Programs 
Robert  Shapiro,  Shura  Saul 
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